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R. GLADSTONE produced his Irish Land Bill on Monday, 
V before a House which seemed at times almost overawed 
by its magnitude, but which burst at the conclusion of his speech 
into cordial applause. ‘The speech itself, though adequate to 
the occasion, was somewhat gritty with details, but of the 
measure there is from all sides but one opinion. It is one of the 
strongest, most effective, and wisest measures ever introduced into 
Parliament, a splendid specimen of that legislation for which, 
strange to say, the English language has no adjective, the legisla- 
tion which founds. Nothing is taken from the landlords, indeed 
their incomes are increased, their rents reudered more secure, and 
their social position made distinctly easier ; but occupiers acquire 
a true because an available tenant-right, and eviction without 
sound reason is made a civil offence forbidden under pecuniary 
penalties. ‘The measure will, it is clear, not be seriously opposed 
by the Tories, and the Irish Members, after careful considera- 
tion, have resolved to support it en masse. 











We have analyzed the main provisions elsewhere, but we may 
here state that the Bill includes besides them Mr. Bright's plan‘ 
for assisting tenants to become owners. If a landlord wishes to 
selland his tenantry to buy, and they prove their sincerity by a 
deposit of one-fourth the purchase-money, the Board of Commis- 
sioners will purchase the estate and vest it in the tenants, receiv- 
ing from them in lieu of principal and interest 64 per cent. per 
annum, which will be recoverable in the same way as the tithe-rent 
charge. Of course the tenants can pay up all at once if they like. 
The operation of this scheme may prove to be extremely important, 
all estates in the market going to the tenantry through the Board, 
thus re-creating an Irish yeomanry ; and this is clearly Mr. Bright's 
idea, but the scheme still needs a good deal of explanation as to 
the method of enforcing the joint liability of all tenants. In the 
case of an estate covered with little holdings, joint liability may 
involve some injustice and much political danger. In India, 
where families, often 100 in number, hold estates as co-partners, 
each can apply for an order defining his liability and his rights ; 
and the Bill, as we have read it, will require some such provision. 





The Education Bill introduced by Mr. Forster on Thursday | 
night was a success certainly noless remarkable than Mr. Gladstone’s. | 
We have given a careful account of it elsewhere, and need only say 
that, like Mr. Forster’s measure of last year on Endowed Schools, 
it was at least as strong as it was conciliatory. It provides absolutely 
adequate machinery for the education of every child between five 
and twelve in the country, and it provides that that machinery 
shall not be allowed to get out of repair without stringent measures 
for restoring it. If the School Boards provided by the measure | 
neglect their legal duty, the Education Department steps in, at 
its own discretion, and takes it out of their hands, restoring the 
power directly the Board is willing to use it properly. ‘The prin- 
ciple of direct compulsion is adopted under guarantees and cautions 
Which effectually prevent it from irritating backward districtsinto | 
anger against education. Mr. Forster gave generous but well- | 


| 


earned credit to the clergy and Dissenting ministers, and all who 


;7 ; have borne the burden and heat of the day hitherto, and he did 


ample justice to those who are eager to go further and more rapidly. 
His measure was wholly constructive,—in no degree destructive, 
and yet it had nothing of the character of compromise. ‘The 
speech was as great asuccess as the measure. It was difficult to say 
by which side of the House Mr. Forster was most heartily cheered. 
The pillars of the League vied with the pillars of the Union in 
When he sat down the cheering 


expressing their satisfaction. 
It was felt that the problem 


came from all parts of the House. 
had been solved. 


Mr. Bruce, when attacked on Monday about his Cab regulations, 
made a defence which seems to us to miss the main points at issue. 
He said he had given up the lamps because the cost would be £9a 
year, and he wanted the money to be expended in getting better 
cabs, and believed it would be. Very good; we do not want the 
lamps, and we do want better cabs, but how does the law 
stand? The lamps were ordered by Act, and to allow an Act to 
be disobeyed because its subjects think it unwise is to bring the 
réyime of law into disrepute. ‘Then, as to the flags. They are of 
no use whatever, mere eyesores; but they are legal, and therefore 
ought to be carried ; while as to loitering, Mr. Bruce orders that 
nobody shall loiter anywhere, and then punishes those who loiter 
in crowded streets, where they cannot help themselves. Of 
course, if we are to have good cabs and civil drivers in May, the 
public can wait; but it expected something new and decided from 
Mr. Bruce, and has not got it. 





A sharp battle has been raging in the Irish Church Convention 
on the subject of the separate session and votes of the Bishops, 
which had not yet beeu determined up to the time when we went to 
press. ‘The Dean of Clonfert made a very able speech in support 
of the Bishops’ separate Council and vote, which was ably sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Derry, in one of his humorous as well as 
vigorous speeches. Sir Joseph Napier quoted the opinion of Sir 
Roundell Palmer that no Church constitution would be made 
within the meaning of the Irish Church Act of last session, unless 
the Bishops, clergy, and laity were separately represented as three 
distinct orders; and he himself expressed confidently the same 
legal opinion. ‘The matter was to be decided last night, and we 
hope in favour of the distinctness of the Bishops. At least, if the 
Church is to be called Episcopal and the Bishops are not to be 
mere shams, but in any sense real overseers, we think the dis- 
tinction should be kept up. Of course, if the Convention prefers 
the Presbyterian form, and can get Parliament to consent, that 
would be logical. But while the Church remains Episcopal at 
all, let the Bishops retain authority, and not be mere titled 
clergymen. 

There is no news of the Council. Rumours of French inter- 
ference are plentiful. Count Daru, it is said, has declared that 
by certain acts the (Ecumenical Council * would ran the risk of 
raising a bad feeling in the French Chamber of Deputies,” and 
has therefore recommended the Court of Rome to be prudent, and 
to adjourn the Council, in order to give time for cali views to 
prevail. Again, it is said that the Emperor himself has written 
to Rome to protest against the assertion of infallibility, because 
the effect of proclaiming that dogma would be to exempt the 
Bishops of France from the obligation of obeying the laws of their 
country. But these are but rumours, and if true, we doubt 
whether such demonstrations would do more than stimulate Pio 
Nino to defy them. Ina recent brief to Monseigneur de Segur, 
quoted by the Vutican of this week, the Pope says of his oppo- 
nents, ** They seck to create divisions” amongst his friends, so as 
‘‘to keep matters in suspense, and thus to retard as long as pos- 


| sible the fatal blow which they know they cannot escape.” It is 
' obvious that the old Pontiff has put ‘ his foot down’ on bringing 


the issue to a decision, and as his friends are at least 4 to 1 in 
the Council, we suppose that decision can hardly be doubtful. 





Mr. Gladstone, in answer to a question put yesterday week, 
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Sie . . . . . ’ = * 4 a 
declared his wish and intention to introduce, after Easter, a | Lewis's papers had never been acted on or seen by the Cog 
measure altering (and we suppose in effect repealing) the | mander-in-Chief, and that the absolute supremacy of the Ws 
abortive Ecclesiastical ‘Titles’ Act passed on occasion of the | Ollice was acknowledged by the Duke of Cambridge This 

: ; ° ee ye eee “A ie iy 
Papal Aggression. We shall be glad, indeed, to see that un- | satisfactory enough, and it is vain to expect that Government en 
happy monument of panic and ill-will swept away from the | alter-tenure, establish education, aud reform the Army aj] in on 
Statute Book. And while the Governm:nt are about it, might | year. 
they not introluce some enactment providing that neither shall 
new Catholic Bishops take their titles from those of existing Pro- 
testant sees, nor new Protestant Bishops from those of existing 
Catholic sees? Our new Suffragan Bishop of Lincoln has ealled 
himself, or at any rate has been entitled, Bishop of Nottingham, 
which is the title of a Roman Catholic Bishop, and the conse- 
quence is that letters intended for the one go to the other; and | f that kind 1 if thi ticul . wl os 
, . | Of that kind, and if this particular one is accepted, wh; . 
the Lecord gets black in the face at the Roman Catholic | : I prec’y Wihat sent 
‘ita : a , », | have we that the process shall not be repeated till the whole opig 
impertinence ” in laying the blame on us Protestants, But | - : - a ; pty 
, , , ‘ : revenue is whittled away to secure English trading privile 23) 
surely it was neither courteous nor expedient to fix on a title | ,,, ae vas a Bea 
$ 5 é ; $ | The risk, it seems to us, is too great, aud at all eveuts should hy 
already occupied by the Roman Catholics. Of course, if the | : 
" é area : carefully studied by the department. 
Suffragan Bishop were to have a territorial title at all, as the title 
of Lincoln was taken by his superior, only Nottingham was lef res . . , : 

: ; - andes. ’ y piss dno I t Che Bishop of Exeter’s speech of yesterday week in the Upper 

for him, but why give a mere suffragan a territorial title? Why | 77. ‘ ae 1 F 
z sy “a ee mae ” | Tlouse of Convocation was a very manly explanation of th 
not call him simply Bishop Mackenzie? Ile cannot sit in the | 


: : | mistake into which he had been betrayed when he withdrew}; 
Hlouse of Lords, and is not nominated, but only approved by the | essay from future editions of ‘ Essays pi Reviews.” Hed oa 
x . © ° ‘ . S5i ‘ e e& s “SSé é 3 Ws. e de 
State. Ilis title ought to indicate this. —— 


| that he did not mean that step either as in any way the expressigg 


A Couservative has been returned for Southwark. At the |! bis own regret at having pesticipated - oe Volume, or o 
| blame on any of those who took part in it. Ile had never beg 


close of the poll the figures stood thus :—Colonel Beresford (Con- | vite : 
servative), 4,686; Mr. Odger (Radical), 4,382; Sir Sydney | responsible for anything except his own essay, and the statement 
Waterlow (Liberal), 2,966,—majority for Colonel Beresford, 304. | made at the beginning of the volume that great advantage was 
We have commented elsewhere on Mr. Odger's speech at the | to be derived from ‘* the free handling of religious subjects ina 
hustings, which we regret. We regret still more his speech when | necoming and 8 gue oo 8 geingeer war pd ths 
the poll was declared. Some allowance is no doubt to be made reverent and becoming spirit thronghout the — he did fee 
for a man who felt that there was a very vulgar caste-fecling responsible, and that he was ready to stad it, but as ta 
against him in the borough, and that so many of Sir Sydney | opinions, of SOERS. he was in no way responsible except for his 
Waterlow’s supporters preferred supporting even a ‘ory to “ue He maintained that the book nes ae poetanies q 
Liberal who was also a working-man. But then why play into | YY oe gool, though ~ Gout om - a ae 
the enemy's hands, by talking such violent nonsense about the | that it had answered its purpose sok making young men feds 
“miserable Whip of Downing Street,” “ Whig roughs,” * the | liberty to express grave doubts which formerly they had sup- 
hypocritical Whigs,” ‘‘a wilderness of political jackals,” and so | yramed at great pam 6 themasbves, ; nak he Seman os ren 
forth. ‘That sort of thing does not show nerve and courage, but | work was done, and ‘a thing that might be allowed to Frederick 


° r . 1Te le ig ‘re re Bg y 3 is} y ” 
only violence and temper. We regret Mr. Odger’s failure, and | lemple might not therefore be allowed to the Bishop of Exeter. 


still hope that his large poll may be the augury of a very early Pompe pos ale ee ot sadlbnces oe wes far Seeks ae 
success. But he must learn equanimity and self-control, as the | t 8've authority,—if he did give authority, —to any theological 
first conditions of real political influence. Sir Sydney Waterlow | e¥¢t be thought false and dangerous, as for the Bishop of Exeter. 
was ill advised, and not perhaps very generous, to stand at all. It is as harmless for the Bishop of Exeter to publish his creed 
semanas within the same boards as other and very different creeds as for 
Lord Carnarvon brought up the question of our relations with | “ Frederick Temple.” After all, you can’t divide a man into two, 
the American Colonies on Monday. In a very temperate but The apron and lawn sleeves may come off ‘ Frederick ‘Temple,’ 
telling speech he sought to prove that the Colonial Office, in | but the bishop won't come off with them. 
devolving on the Government of Ottawa new and heavy responsi- 
bilities, in withdrawing all British troops, and in allowing Ottawa 
to assume a kind of position in diplomacy—settling fishery 
questions, for example—is acting on a settled purpose or desire | when he took the chair the Railway seemed almost hopelessly 
to induce the Dominion to withdraw from her connection | embarrassed. ‘The Marquis alluded at the meeting to the weak 
with Great Britain. We have remarked on the debate | point in his reforms, the reduction of expenditure by refusing 
elsewhere, but must add here that after Lord Granville | accommodation to the public on the small branch lines. 
had in the airiest manner denied everything, Lord Monck, scpamoenivereeenicecean : 
late Governor-General of Canada, declared that in his opinion,; There was a lively debate on Monday on Mr. Fawcett's motion 
as in that of the late Sir G. C. Lewis, this country would be better for an address to the Queen, praying that her rights over Epping 
off without the self-governing colonies. That is an ominous | Forest may be defended, in order that it may be preserved as al 
speech, Sir G. C. Lewis's writings being to a certain number of | open space for the recreation of the people. Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Whigs what those of the Early Fathers are to Anglicans, com- | Charles Buxton both assailed Mr. Lowe, who not only seems deter- 
ments almost as sacred as their text. So also was the speech of | mined not to defend the rights of the Crown in Epping Forest, but 
Lord Lyveden, who, though scarcely a statesman himself, has a | in answer to various members of a deputation on the subject, 
trick of thinking as Whig statesmen think, and who evidently | launched various sarcasms at all who were in favour of defending 
would be rejoiced by a separation. those rights, especially the Prime Minister. When pressed with 
= Mr. Gladstone's encouraging answer, Mr. Lowe had replied, “I 
The new Irish Solicitor-General, Mr. Serjeant Dowse, has been | don’t understand what it means; it was evidently intended to 
returned for Londonderry by a majority of 90,—654 against 564) please everybody, the lords of the manor included.” And Mr. 
for Mr. Baxter. From the tone of the Conservative papers, it} Lowe had gone on to assert that forestal rights were a remnant of 
seems not unlikely that there may be a petition against the return | feudalism, and opposed to “ the spirit of the age,”—not s0 much 
on the ground of intimidation. opposed, however, but that he was apparently willing to sell 
————————— them. Besides Mr. Buxton, Mr. Cowper ‘Temple (Mr. Cowper), 
Mr. Cardwell on Monday obtained leave to bring in a Bill creat- | Mr. Samuda, Mr. Kivnaird, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, all followed 
ing a **Clerk of the Ordnance,” with supreme power over that /on the same side; and Mr. Gladstone was compelled to ignore 
department, and a * Financial Secretary of the War Department,” | Mr. Lowe’s outburst of rebelliousness, and promise that all ane 
tages which the forestal rights might give, —which, as the Solicitor- 
General explained, were not of the first importance,—should be 
used to prevent the loss of Epping Forest to the public. Why 


The new Treaty with China has been laid on the table of th 
House of Commons, and will be the subject of some warm dig. 
|cu-sion. We must postpone the gencral argument, but we Want 
| the India House carefully to consider this point. Sir Ratherfonj 
| Aleock has already sacrificed £500,000 a year of the Indian opiag 
irevenue. Anything can be purchased in China by CONCERsiogs 














Lord Salisbury has kept his word, and the Great Eastern 
Railway has declared a dividend. It is only a half per cent., but 








both of them to be Parliamentary appointments. ‘The object of 
the measure is to increase the direct control of the Houses over 
the Army, and relieve the Secretary for War of an intolerable 


burden of toil and responsibility. Mr. Cardwell took occasion to! not buy it out and out? Ample space and air in the neighbour- 


reassert in the strongest manner that there was no dual govern- | hood of the metropolis is not a local, but an Imperial interest,— 
; : a ae 
ment of the Army, that the Patent found among Sir G. C. | Mr. Lowe to the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding. 
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The political crisis in Bavaria seems to be serious. The Liberal jeut to ribbons, has sent most of its important Bills this 
Premier, Prince Hohenlohe, has been defeated by a coalition of year to the Commons first, thinking, perhaps, that “ light 


Ultramontanes and Separatists ; but the King refuses to receive his 
yesignation, lest the new Ministry should embroil him with Prussia, 
The majority threaten a coup d'etat, and a rumour circulates in 
Munich that the King intends to travel, leaving Prince Otho as 
Regent. That would be a complete victory for the reactionary 
arty, who look on Prince Otho as their man, and name him 
for King in the event of abdication. It is stated that Austria, 
though favouring the majority, shrinks even in Bavaria from Re- 
solution. The speech of the King of Prussia, noticed elsewhere, 
jg intended to warn the majority that the Treaties with the North 
cannot be set aside, and that the King holds the Crown of 
Bavaria responsible for their execution. 





statistics of the (&cumenical Council have 
from which it would appear that of the 
the Council, no less than 276 are Italian 
Italy represents little more than the tenth 


Some curious 
been published, 
7i4 prelates in 
Bishops, though 


part of the populations of the Catholic world, while France | 


has only St Bishops, with a Catholic population one-third 
as large again as Italy. The british Bishops again are 
35, though representing a Catholic population not much more 
than a fifth of that of France. ‘The purport of these statistics 
appears to be to «liscredit the Council as a representative body. But 
who ever dreamt that such an episcopal assembly could ever be in 
our sense of the word representative ? It is the idea of the Roman 
Episcopate that the Bishops should écach the Church, not gather 
up and advocate the opinions of the flocks over which they rule. 
Grace is inmanent,—such is the theory,—in the sacerdotal order 
of the Church, and most of all, of course, in those who are set 
over the other priests. ‘The supernatural element is derived from 
the laying-on of hands, not from the extent of the constituency. 
There is no more that is ‘ representative’ in the true Roman 
theory of the episcopal order, than there is that is hierarchical in 
the notion of the Ilouse of Commons. 


We called attention in our issue of the 7th of August last 
toa weak point in our rapidly growing system of universal exami- 
nation, viz., the absence of any means of fully and fairly testing 
candidates’ acquirements until they come up for the final examina- 
tion upon which their future prospects depend. Our hint has been 
taken by half-a-dozen university men, whose advertisement, offering 
toexamine all comers, for a moderate fee, will be found in another 
column. They are competent men, and their plan ought to have 
thtee good results, —to furnish a check on incompetent crammers, 
tocompel lads sent up to see what they do know and what they 
don't, and to enable parents to relieve lads who cannot win of 
their heart-breaking toil. Fathers are often really cruel to their 
children in this matter, cruel from an ignorance which this Board 
of Test Examiners will remove. 





Mr. Cave’s Bill for the better regulation of Insurance Ofiices, 
which comes on on Wednesday, is a capital bill for honest offices. 
it compels all Companies to keep their ‘life ” funds separate, to 
publish annual reports of income and expenditure, and to employ 
an actuary at stated periods who shall investigate all affairs, 
and publish a statement of them in a form fixed by the Bill. ‘This 
form has been drawn up.with great care, and will enable any 
expert to tell in half-an-hour the true position of any company. 
The actuary will be liable for a false statement to fine and 
imprisonment. [He ought to be licensed like an Attorney, and be 
liable to be struck off on conviction.] Further, no amalgamation 
shall be legal without the written consent of half the policyholders, 
—the first clear recognition of their equitable claim. We should 
still prefer to see the actuary a Government officer, but the Bill 
would completely prevent an explosion like that of the Albert. It 
needs one more clause, giving the policyholders one seat in every 
Board of direction. 


The Dake de Montpensier has turned up in Madrid, has had a 
long interview with Marshal Prim, and has gone to some baths to 
watch events, and be out of the way of constituents who have 
Just rejected him as candidate for the Cortes. Rumours are 


being circulated in Spain of approaching foreign pressure, which 
’ . . ° » “-* j 
are clearly inventions designed to hurry on the final decision. 


The Government, taught 
Bill of last year, 


, 
The Lords are sighing for work. 
by the fate of the Scotch Education 


Which was introduced first in the Lords, and consequently 
| 


\from below” would enable the Peers to see their merits 
/ more clearly. Consequently, the Lords have nothing to do, and 
| fear they will have too much to do by and by. Lord Salisbury is 
‘greatly hurt by the practice, and Lord Carnarvon said it would 
| soon be the duty of the House to refuse all late Bills, no matter 

how important; but what is the Government to do, unless indeed 

it reforms the House ? If it introduces Bills in the Upper House 
| first, they are spoilt; if it introduces them first in the Commons, 

they go up late, and are, so to speak, forced through the Lords by 
| the official quorum. ‘The real remedy is such a conversion of Peers 
to sound principles as would bring them into harmony with the 
Commons; but then if they were in harmony, where would be the 
use of two harmonious bodies? ‘Ihe logical position of a Second 
Chamber is to be either a surplusage or an obstacle. 


The Duke of Marlborough himself ought to be satisfied with 
Mr. Forster's Education Bill, only that the Duke of Marlborough 
is never satisfied except with what all the rest of the world thinks 
|short commons, if not starvation fare. Ile made a speech on 
| education this day week, at Oxford, ‘‘in support of the principle 
|of extending and improving the existing system of religious 
| education, as advocated by the National Edacation Union,” and 
| though Mr. Forster’s Bill certainly cannot be described as one for 
|extending and improving the existing system of religious 
|education, it is one for improving it, and is not at all 





Duke 
| just now history repeating itself, but with this difference,” that 
|instead of a system of religious bigotry and intolerance, * you 
have now a set of men proposing to take away from you civil 
and religious liberty, and to produce in its stead an uniformity, 
not of one religion, but of no religion at all,”—certainly this out- 
burst of ducal gloom, we say, has no application to Mr. Forster's 
proposal. For anything we see in the Duke's speech, he might 
support Mr. Forster’s measure. Only he will be sure to feel for 
it the sort of disgust which a miser feels when he sees ample pro- 
vision for ample wants. 


|inconsistent even with its extension. At all events, the 
| of Marlborough’s gloomy remark that ‘we have 


Mr. Lee has resigned his seat for Maidstone, and Sir John 
Lubbock, who so nearly gained the election for West Kent in 
1868, has issued his address to the electors, promising a general 
and hearty support to the present Government. Maidstone will 
hardly be so foolish as to neglect the opportunity of returning 
such a candidate. An able banker, an accomplished economist and 
financier, a man of the widest and deepest scientific culture, a 
thorough physiologist, a good geologist, an original writer on pre- 
historic times, Sir John Lubbock combines practical and intellec- 
tual powers such as are rarely united inthe same man. It is not 
often that a man so deeply versed in science would be thought other 
than doctrinaire when he came to speak of politics. But it is not 
so in the case of the late candidate for West Kent, who showed 
during his canvass there how sound and practical a view he took 
of the political situation. ‘The alarm which the Church question 
then before the constituencies raised prevented the return of many 
a sound Liberal for English counties, and of Sir John Lubbock 
amongst the number. We trust he may be more fortunate at 
Maidstone. Parliament is poor in men who, like Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, unite the highest theoretic knowledge of their day with a 
real capacity for political life. 


In the Globe's Parliamentary report of Friday night, received 
just before we go to press, there occurs the following unpleasant 
sentence :—‘t Captain White asked whether it was true, as had been 
reported within the last month, that corporal punishment had 
‘been inflicted upon O'Donovan Rossa. ‘The Ilome Secretary said 
' that no corporal punishment had been inflicted upon Rossa since 
September, 1868.” ‘That means, if the report is accurate, that 
such punishment was inflicted in September, 1858, under the Tory 
régime. We do trust, if this was the case, that some Hnglish 
/Member will take the matter up, ascertain the nature of such 
corporal punishment, and divide the Iouse on a resolution that it 

be forbidden in the future. ‘Treason is often an offence against 
‘society which it is necessary to punish with death, but it can never 
be a crime justifying degradation. As for breach of prison rules, 
solitary confinement is quite sufficient as a preventive, and no 
' political prisoner onght to be visited with more. Even the Personal 


Government would not flog Rochefort. 








Qa 
Jase 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. the judgment of a disinterested Court increase the Value gf 


the land. Such tenants must, of course, pay their rent and 





a ey : 
pay it, moreover, more punctually than at present, for if 
THE IRISH BILL. do not, they lose all the benefit of the Act, which ps. 


\ R. GLADSTONE has, we believe, solved the problem. | be quoted, except as to improvements, in bar of eviction f 
- : : at 
4 Aided, as we are told, at every turn by the wide local | non-payment, sub-letting, or neglect. The tenant must 
knowledge and cool decision of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, ;also pay any reasonable increase of rent, for if he does 
whose successful toil in this matter has hardly yet been|not his eviction will not be a disturbance caused by 
acknowledged by the public, he has introduced a Land Bill| the owner, but a disturbance caused by himself, a resigns. 
for Ireland broad enough and deep enough to content the| tion in fact, but—and this is perhaps the most important 
tenantry, yet containing nothing which the landlords can|clause in the whole Act—rent must not be qj 
denounce as confiscation. He has avoided “fixity” of tenure | merely to get him out, for if it is, if the landlord demanj, 
as a phrase, and given a “security ” which, except in one im-| what, the circumstances of the district being considered, j, 
portant respect, the social influence reserved to the landlord, | clearly an excessive or capricious rent, the Court vill 
is almost its equivalent. So calm and impartial was his|hold the “disturbance” to be the landlord’s act, agi 
speech, so great is his tenderness for landlord rights, so| will award the tenant his full compensation. This is no 
thorough is his conviction that if it be possible it is better to | fixity of tenure indeed as against the landlord, to whom 
maintain commissioned officers in the army of agriculture, that | it will be the tenant’s interest to be extremely civil, particy. 
we should not be surprised if the first feeling in Ireland was | larly in the matter of following his advice about improvements 
one of disappointment; but that will pass. The Bill is a| but it is fixity as against a landlord’s caprice, or tyranny, or 
strong Bill, as strong a Bill as any Government not convinced | spitefulness. A man must be very capricious, or spiteful, or 
of the necessity of social revolution could be expected to in- | given to coercing electors to evict little tenants in batches — 
troduce, yet it will not alarm the body of English landlords, or | pay a fine equal to his whole rent for two Parliaments, anj 
enable them to declare that a system of society still popular in | affront that opinion in favour of the law which is certain tp 
Britain has been torn up by the roots. More especially in Ulster | grow up under this Bill. As a matter of fact, the smal 
the Bill does everything the tenantry have asked ; it enforces by | holders will, we conceive, be very much let alone while they 
law the right or custom which they have defended with the | pay all reasonable demands, and the master-grievance of Treland, 
rifle; gives them full and complete Tenant-Right, the whole | the serf-like dependence of the cultivator on the lord, a depend. 
claim for defending which we have been so often denounced | ence so utter that the lord could sentence the cultivator to 
as Reyolutionists. Their right to perpetuity of tenure, unless | the workhouse for an impertinence, and take from him a cottage 
bought out by repayment of the sum with which they bought | he had himself put up, will be finally brought to an end. The 
themselves in, and of the value of their improvements, is | position of the larger holder meanwhile is nearly as good, for 
absolutely acknowledged, and is to be enforced by a swift | while he is a little more free than the cottier, and ther. 
and easy process, a right of appeal to a Court of cheap and| fore a little less protected by law, still he may claim 
summary jurisdiction, which will secure them their money.|a considerable sum, subject always to the landlords 
This is all the Ulster men have asked, and although it is not | equities. In the case of an occupier paying between 
absolute fixity of tenure, it will be fixity in practice, for} £10 and £50 the maximum will be five years’ rent, 
although the landlord can evict, it can never pay him to do it, | between £50 and £100 three years’ rent, and over £100 two 
unless the tenant absolutely refuses to pay a fair increase of | years’ rent, in addition to the value of improvements, quite 
rent, for an unfair increase cannot be levied, insomuch as the | enough to act as a strong restraint upon caprice. This, in faet, 
incoming tenant would see that a good-will so burdened was | is the essential principle of the Bill, its very life, that eviction 
almost profitless. Remembering the high prices current in | without just cause, such as non-payment, subletting, or injury 
Ulster for rights of entry, remembering also the traditional! to the farm, is an act not to be attempted without grave 
dislike of bidding against a tenant, and remembering the | pecuniary consequences, not to be carried out at all with- 
influence of settled tradition, we cannot but believe that in| out the intervention of a Court of law, public inquiry, and 
that province, at least, the Bill secures in practice absolute | public registration of the landlord’s motive. If the Courts do 
fixity, subject to two drawbacks, both of them perfectly just, | their duty—and the assistant-barristers are experienced judges 
the necessity of submitting to an increase of rent in proportion | —those restrictions must be suflicient to diffuse a profound 
to the increase of prosperity, and the necessity of not irritating | sense of security against caprice. 
the landlord till he will submit to a heavy pecuniary loss to| But the landlords all this while? They gain immensely 
get the tenant out of his way. The second drawback may be junder the Bill, from the certain rise of rents, and they 
a good thing or a bad thing in itself—that will depend on | lose literally nothing except a power which they ought 
the personal characters of the two parties—but with the! never to have possessed, the power of taking tenants 
inevitable ballot it will be of no political importance, and it will improvements without compensation and of evicting with- 
greatly facilitate the passage of the Bill. The landlords are! out a reason. Their social position is not affected. Their 
quite as anxious for their social position as for their rents, | goodwill will remain of the utmost value to all around 
and quite experienced enough to know that social security will) them; they can still take the lead in improvements, 
almost inevitably raise the latter. land they can still at any moment constitute themselves 
So far the framers of the Bill had a comparatively easy task | landlords after the English pattern. It is arranged 
before them, and have only displayed an unusual breadth andj that outside Ulster they can exempt themselves com- 
firmness of purpose in accomplishing it. The real difficulty | pletely from the operation of the Bill by doing what 
lay in dealing with the other three Provinces, where custom is! sensible English landlords now do, by granting leases for 
so uncertain and so yarious, and in dealing with them the | thirty-one years on conditions defined in the Bill, conditions 
Premier and his chief coadjutor have displayed at once their | which the landlord-interest in the House is sure to make very 
courage and their moderation. The class which was at once | reasonable for them: and by consenting to pay at their 
the most numerous, the most disaffected, and the least free {expiration for permanent buildings, for reclamation “ 
was that of the farmers occupying a holding of less than 50} land and for tillages, and manures, the latter provis 
acres, the real “peasantry” of Ireland. There are some 300,000 | being intended to prevent the exhaustion of the # 
of these men, one-fourth of the adult males of Ireland, and it is| towards the expiration of the lease. Under that lease, 
from them and their sons that the armies of sedition are | and subject to those conditions, the landlord at the end 
mainly recruited. Their condition was, in fact, most wretched. ' of the term may, if he pleases, evict without damage to his 
They were liable to eviction “on the title,” that is, to eviction | own interests. As a matter of fact he will probably have 00 
without reason from lands for which they had done everything ; | reason whatever to do so. The old tenant will pay as muci 
they were entitled to no conpensation, and when evicted they | as a new one, payment for improvements will be a bore, ant 
had no refuge except the workhouse, no alternative except work | the reasons against letting the land “ at will” will be as 
for a slowly-sinking wage of a shilling a day. Such a position is | strong as they were before, or rather stronger, for ne 
not freedom as Englishmen understand freedom, and for them! of amity will have grown up. The moment the lease 1s ended, 
therefore the Legislature intervenes with decision. It assesses | says Mr. Gladstone, “good-will rises like a plant from the 
the “ good-will” of the poorest holders, those under £10 a ground.” Still the landlord will have full power to revise his 
year, at seven years’ rental, that is, it inflicts a fine of £70 for rents, and even to change his tenant should he desire to 
eviction, subject to diminution on proof by the landlord of do so, will, in fact, enjoy, with one exception, all . 
pecuniary injury or other set-off; and then secures to them powers, and therefore all the consideration, enjoyed y 
the value of all improvements made since 1850 which in| his English confrére. The exception is, that in Eng- 
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land the landlord dictates the conditions of the lease, and 
in Ireland they will be dictated by the State. It is round 
his point that the Parliamentary conflict will, we imagine, 
Put great as the innovation may appear, the point is one 
‘ch it will be impossible for Government to surrender. If 
they do, the Bill will be worthless, for the tenants will be 
required to accept leases like Lord Leitrim’s. In England, 
where the tenant is free, the terms of the contract may wisely 
be left to the contracting parties, —though even here we 
may have to interfere as to ground-game,—but in Ireland, | 
qhere a silent civil war has been raging for centuries, where 
the landlord, however good, is regarded as an_ alien, 
and the tenant, however solvent, as a man of a lower 
civilization, it is necessary that the State should step 
in as the grand Arbiter, and at least for one generation 
replace individual will on both sides by written Law. The | 
landlord cannot complain if the tenant abides by the only | 
ossible covenant ; the tenant cannot threaten the landlord, if 
he refuses terms he is prohibited by law from conceding. At 
first, of course, there will be some discontent, the landlord 
objecting to compulsory contracts, the tenant disliking what 
he is apt to call “a long notice to quit;”’ but by degrees both 
parties will settle down to their mutual relations, and for one 
generation at least there may be peace in Ireland, a breathing- 
time in which prosperity may increase till the disorderly are 
regarded as enemies of mankind. 

We have said nothing, intentionally, of the other provision of 
the Bill, the power taken to lend money to tenants to buy 
estates their landlords wish to sell. We do not believe in it 
much, and it requires a separate discussion. The true boon 
granted by the Bill is tenant-right, the clear recognition by 
Parliament that an Irish tenant has a valuable right in the 
soil,—the restoration, in fact, of that property of the people 
which, from the days of Elizabeth, we have been trying in 
vain to take away. 


whi 


MR. FORSTER’S PLAN. 


T is not often that two measures of such great scope and 
interest as the Irish Land Bill and the English Education 
Bill—measures which are likely to affect for many genera- 
tions, for many centuries, the life of the people and the 
strength of the Empire,—are introduced in one week, and 
introduced under circumstances which give to the Government 
which proposes them a marvellous access of popularity and 
respect. Yet it is hardly too much to say that Mr. Forster's 
success on Thursday was even more decisive and had more 
of the note of certainty about it than the Prime Minister’s on 
Tuesday,—owing, no doubt, to the fact that the Irish Land 
Bill, being more nearly a new code of law than a mere scheme, 
taxed at first very gravely the patience and apprehensiveness 
of the House. The Education Bill, presented as it was in a 
singularly lucid and masterly speech by the Vice-President of 
the Council, has, as far as we can see, all the criteria of a 
perfect measure. It is exhaustive. It is economical,— 
wanting nothing either in the machinery of present or future 
organization which really promotes efliciency and diminishes 
cost. It is conservative, and it is radical ;—for while it 
does not strike at existing schools and agencies, but gives 
them every chance of increased and increasing usefulness, 
yet it does go to the root of the evil, and provides a machinery 
by which every child in the kingdom between the ages of five 
and twelve (we wish Mr. Forster had dared to say five and 
fourteen, as they do in Switzerland) shall in future receive the 
legal right to education, and have that right protected by the 
State. How does Mr. Forster arrive at a scheme compre- 
hending so many of the merits of the contending systems ? 
_He provides that the whole of England and Wales shall be 
divided into school districts,—which are to be the municipal 
boroughs in case of towns other than London, in the case of 
the metropolis the school districts already defined in relation 
to the workhouse schools where these exist, and where they 
do not, the vestry districts ; and in the case of the country they 
are to be the civil (not ecclesiastical) parishes, with power to 
the Council of Education to aggregate any two or three of 
them, where they are too small, into one. A report is to be 
made on all the school districts of England and Wales when the 
country has thus been parcelled out, and it is to lay down where 
the machinery for education is at present efficient and where it 
18 inefficient. Where it is efficient, and so long as it remains 
efficient, the Government will simply let the school district 
g0 on under the present system; but we must remember that 
efficient education means providing ample accommodation for all 


‘sent system will certainly be declared inefficient. 





children between five and twelve, providing a secular education 
in kind up to the standard demanded by the Council of Educa- 
tion, and providing it for children whose parents are of all reli- 
gions or no religion, without making any invidious distinctions 
in the case of children withdrawn from the religious teaching 
(if any) of the school. In all school districts, then, where in 
this sense the machinery of education is already efficient, but 
only so long as it remains so, the new scheme will simply take 
no effect, on the sound practical principle of ‘let well alone.’ 


But in the great majority of school districts, and probably in 


almost every municipality in England and Wales, the pre- 
And how, 
in these cases, will the new Bill work? In the first instance, it 
will give voluntary benevolence a year’s law within which to 
set up efficient schools, if it can, and so prevent the intrusion 
of the new system. But if within that time no suflicient 
schools are provided, then it imposes an educational rate (that 
will be an addition to the poor-rate not exceeding 3d. in the 
pound, and seldom coming near it), and creates a School 
Board invested with power to spend this rate for the purpose 
of establishing adequate schools. This School Board is to be 
elected, in the case of towns, by the Town Council, and in the 
case of rural districts by the Select Vestries, and is not to 
consist of fewer than three, or more than twelve members. 
This School Board will have power to use direct compulsion 
(‘.e., to fine parents not more than 5s. who do not send their 
children between five and twelve years of age to school) if it 
thinks it prudent and right so to do, but to establish adequate 
provision for education for all such children in every case. 
And it may do so either by establishing new schools, or by 
assisting with a grant all (approved) existing schools, or by 
both provesses; but if it assists existing schools it must 
assist a//, of every denomination or no denomination, which 
fulfil the conditions of the Privy Council. Finally, the new 
Boards are to have the power to determine whether the schools 
they create shall be religious or not, and what religion, if any, 
is to be taught in them ; but of course, as in all other schools, 
no religion (or teaching which may be thought by the parents 
irreligious) is to be inculeated on any child whose parents 
object to its receiving such instruction. Finally, if the School 
Boards do not do their duty by providing an efficient educa- 
tion for all the children of the district between five and twelve, 
the Education Department takes power to interfere, to supersede 
them, and todischargetheir duties for them till such timeas they 
are willing to undertake their eflicient discharge. We may add 
that the educational rate raised under the Bill is to be considered 
in the same light as the sums now raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, and will be aided by the State bya proportional annual grant 
given on the usual conditions ; and that the schools so created 
are not, except under very special circumstances (probably 
limited to particular destitute districts in large towns) to be free 
schools, the parents being liable for school pence as before ; 
but the School Board will have power to grant any child whose 
parents are really destitute a free ticket, which is not to in- 
volve any of the discrediting incidents of pauperism. 

Such is a general summary of Mr. Forster's plan. Let us now 
briefly discuss how it will affect existing voluntary schools, 
how it will affect the religious question, and how the permis- 
sive compulsory clause will affect the spread of education. 
We feel no manner of doubt that the Bill cannot in any case 
prove detrimental to existing voluntary schools of suflicient 
merit to satisfy the Government inspectors and receive 
Government aid. For take the cas> of a strict denomina- 
tional school,—first suppose in a rural district very full of 
Dissenters, whom we will assume to be Wesleyans, and where 
there is a Wesleyan school which satisfies the Privy Council 
of the efficiency of its secular education, and admits all 
other children under the stringent but perfectly fair 
conscience clause proposed by Mr. Forster. Well, if the 
school in question be in a very Wesleyan district, there 
is no reason why, by a little additional exertion, the 
Wesleyans might not manage to render their school the public 
elementary school of the district, or at all events the most 
important of such schools, and so altogether prevent the 
creation of any School Board. The only objection to thus 
preventing the creation of a School Board would be that 
according to the present provisions there is no means of 
obtaining the power of compelling children’s attend- 
ance without it,—a defect which might, we think, in a 
willing district, be remedied. But suppose, what is far 
more probable, that the district is not efficiently supplied with 
schools. Then the School Board is created, and as the parish 


| is supposed to be chiefly Wesleyan, the select vestry, which is 
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appointed by Commissioners under an Act of Parliament, would 
certainly contain a number of Wesleyan members, and these 
This School 
Board will then determine whether to erect new schools or to 
As it contains probably a majority of 
Wesleyans, it will, if the existing Wesleyan school is good and 
efficient, though not sufficient for the whole wants of the 
parish, decide on the policy of assisting existing schools by the 
rate; but in this case the assistance must be given equally to 
the Church school, and any other denominational school that 
school, 
the assist- 
ance given to each must be given on precisely the same 
principles, none gains an unfair advantage over the others, and 
But suppose the School 
Board decide on erecting a new school, under the usual condi- | 
tions, and propose to entrust it to a well-qualified Wesleyan 

master. Well, it will still have no advantage over the existing 

schools, except what more adequate building funds may possibly | 
It can only attract to it Church children or Catholic 
There will be no 
The 
assistance given by the State will be given on the same prin- 
ciples as it is given to the other denominational schools. The 
compulsory power cannot be exercised in favour of this special 


would elect Wesleyans on to the School Board. 


assist the old ones. 


Catholic 


may exist, for instance, the Roman 
But as 


as well as to the Wesleyan school. 


no yoluntary effort is discouraged. 


give it. 
children by the excellence of its teaching. 
bribe. The school pence will be enforced as before. 


school. The parents may be compelled to send their children 
to some efficient school, but they may choose the Church or 
the Catholic school, and not the school managed by the 
School Board. And so there is no unfair play. In point 
of fact, we conceive that the policy of assisting existing 
schools, wherever they are efficient, will be far more popular 
in rural districts than that of building afresh. It will be 


more economical, and prevent squabbles between the con- | 


tending parties. And thus the Bill will tend to make all the 


denominational schools excessively eager to attain a high | 


standard of efficiency. 

And now take another case, that of an Trish Catholic dis- 
trict in Birmingham, suppose. In towns like Birmingham the 
necessity for a School Board is a moral certainty. And 
that Board is to be appointed by the Town Council, which 
perhaps may not contain many Catholics, because though 
there are populous Catholic districts in Birmingham, the 
wards, as a whole, are no doubt chiefly Protestant. Well, then, 
the School Board may prove to be chiefly Protestant. How will 
this affect the Roman Catholie Schools? Not injuriously, as far 
as we can see, by any possibility. Suppose the School Board 
decide, as no doubt in large towns they usually will decide, to use 
their compulsory power of enforcing attendance. Well, they can 


only enforce attendance in such eflicient schools as the parents | 


choose. Catholic parents will, of course, choose Catholic schools, 
and thus the School Board will only drive new fish into the 
Catholic nets. In such places as Birmingham the policy must 


be both to erect new schools where needful and to assist the | 


old ones. But if they assist any, they must assist a// on the 


same principle, and so the Catholics will come in for their full | 


share of the new help. The only grievance the Catholics can 
possibly have may be this :—if they hold Cardinal Cullen’s strict 
ideas of education, and think it needful to interpolate little acts 
of devotion in the secular work, and to have pictures of the 
Madonna on the walls, Mr. Forster’s rigid but perfectly fair 
conscience clause may compel them to set apart separate 
rooms and separate teachers for the Protestant children. 
But even fair Catholics will admit that this is no fault of the 
Legislature's. It is the result of an exceptionally strict and 
peculiar theory of education. And in no case will these 
schools be underbid by the opening of free Protestant 
schools to which Catholic children will be tempted. At least 
in the few cases in which free schools are permitted in destitute 
districts, the sanction of the Government is to be required, and 
we may be quite sure that the Government will as fairly con- 
sider Catholic as Protestant representations on the subject: 
We cannot see, then, the smallest case for the assertion that 
the proposed system will discourage voluntary effort. 

And it solves the religious difficulty to our minds most satis- 
factorily. Nothing can be stronger than Mr. Forster's protest 
against exc/uding the one book from which we have almost all 
of us learned our faith, and excluding that book only, from public 
elementary schools. Nothing can be stronger than his argu- 
ment that if it is to be used at all, there must be power to 
explain it, and the schoolmaster must not be fettered. Yet 
the proposed plan will not, we believe, lead to eternal squab- 
bles. In all populous districts the School Board will be com- 
pelled to assist existing schools, whether they build new ones 





——e 
or not, and to assist all, if any. In rural districts 
where there are no good existing schools, there yj 
no doubt, arise a squabble as to the religion to 
'adopted,—which will practically mean the religion of the 
| schoolmaster. But it can only arise where religious bodies 
are very equally divided, and there it will probably be settled 
by erecting two schools and choosing masters of the Come 
tending religions for each, or it may be by making One 
school denominational, and the other secular. The strict 
‘conscience clause will prevent the religious question from 
seriously affecting any of the smaller religious bodies of ths 
district, who will be content with getting the best seculay 
education they can, and not trouble themselves with a 
matter in which they know that they cannot have a yoice, 
Their rate will, at least, not be spent, like the old Church. 
rate, on supporting a faith they disapprove. It will be 
spent in providing secular teaching, of which, of course, they 
gain the whole advantage. 

Finally, with regard to the introduction of the compulsory 
principle, Mr. Forster’s Bill is as prudent as it is bold. It eon. 
, tains the principle, which is a great matter, and it contains it jn 

a form which will render it almost certain to be enforced jp 
‘all great towns where the people at large heartily favour it 
| so long as it is not made an instrument for religious prose. 
jlytism of any kind. But again, it contains it in a form which 
will render its introduction into the rural districts necessarily 
gradual,—and this again is, we think, a matter of immense 
importance. There is serious danger in many of the rural 
districts of provoking a reaction against education, if it be 
enforced where the moral tone of the district is not yet suffi- 
_ ciently prepared to admit the obligation on parents to see their 
children educated; and such a reaction might be a great 
calamity. Mr. Forster’s Bill removes all danger of this. The 
School Board is a popular body, and will only use its compul- 
sory powers where its constituents wish it. Where they do 
not, compulsion will be delayed till they do. The only omission 
| we find in the Bill is, as we have before hinted, that we think 
| provision should be made in voluntary districts where there is 
}no School Board, for ascertaining the wish of the ratepayers 
| about compulsion, and lodging somewhere,—say, in the magis- 
| trates,—a power to compel the education of all untaught 
children, whenever the opinion of the district proves to be 
| favourable to it. 
On the whole, we may safely say that a more statesmanlike 
; measure has never been laid before the country. It is strin- 
gent in principle, and elastic in the application of principle; 
it wastes no resources; it supplies vast wants; it solves the 
religious difficulty and yet does not ignore religion ; it respects 
all consciences and yet enforces neglected obligations; it will 
| cover the country with eflicient schools without striking down 
one efficient school that now exists; it sets up a high ideal, 
and it does all that statesmanship can do to hasten the time 
when the whole country will accept that ideal with absolute 
unanimity. 


OUR POLICY IN CANADA. 


” ae mind details. Do you wish that the American 
| I Colonies should depart, or that they should remain 
| within Her Majesty’s dominions?” That, as it seems to us, is 
‘the question which Lord Carnaryon asked of the Ministry in 
‘his excellent speech of Monday, and to which Lord Granville 
most adroitly avoided giving any intelligible reply. He will 
| have to give one, nevertheless, sooner or later, for Lord Car- 
|marvon was right in confining his speech exclusively to our 
relations with the new State which we are slowly building up 
on the American Continent. The test of our colonial policy 
lies there. The history of New Zealand is interesting, and 
‘the affairs of Australia are important; but as regards all the 
Southern Colonies it is possible for statesmen either to post- 
| pone decision, or to delay any announcement of the decision 
at which they have arrived. Affairs there involve at the 
‘utmost a little trouble, a little expense, and a little Parlia- 
mentary sparring, for there time and geography are equally in 
our favour. English statesmen are not afraid of maritime 
war, the Southern Colonies can only be attacked by sea, and 
at sea in any war, no matter what, we must either win at any 
sacrifice, or resign our position as one of the ruling commu- 
nities of the world. Lord Derby’s assertion that Australia, 
if she revolted at all, would revolt when she found that her 
connection with England imperilled her trade—apart from 
the strange ignorance which it betrays as to the springs of 


| 
| 
| 


, British feeling, the occasions on which Englishmen are of 
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@ not base—is founded as a mere proposition in politics) grievance. She is in many respects by far the best treated of 
‘ a fundamental error. Australian trade could not be} the Colonies. We refuse to guarantee two millions to New 


ly impeded by any British war. Be the enemy whom | Zealand to protect her against the Maories, but we willingly 
it might, even the Union, the seas would, in six months, be as | guarantee three naillions to the Dominion for an intercolonial 
clear of hima as Lake W indermere, and Australian trade, there- | railway which is to make it easier for her to be independent. 
fore, as safe as to-day, or England would be in a position in| And finally, it is no answer to say that Canada is rather 
which an Australian declaration of independence would hardly safer without 1,000 or 5,000 red-coats than with them, for 
demand or receive a newspaper paragraph. About Australia nobody ever said she was not. The point is not the 
indeed, as apart from New Zealand, we have very little fear. withdrawal of troops, but the motive of the withdrawal. 
Our power in Eastern Asia, our trade there, our possible The withdrawal itself is a matter of internal police, upon 
career there, are becoming clearer day by day, so clear that which the Government is nine times out of ten sure to be 
they impress men disinclined at once to intervention and to wiser than its critics, who cannot be equally well acquainted 
empire, SO clear that the value of an alliance with the one} with the circumstances of the hour. Cornwall is not aban- 
English-speaking people who can in that region lend usjdoned because Mr. Cardwell thinks troops better placed in 
material aid will, in a very short time, be appreciated till we | Portsmouth, nor does Cornwall, if it objects, make her fear 
shall be much more inclined to court than to neglect the | of exclusion from the Empire one of its grounds of objection. 
Australian Federation. Statesmen are sure, in the long run, |Canada does. Whether the Government has objected, as 
to prefer the ge — and = apo ong “ it is a0 ay op ave re 7 — yt Lord ae 
ier to wait than to have any active policy at all. is in| implies, it is quite certain that the local Press resents the 
pana alone as yet that we have need of one, for it is there | withdrawal, an that many Canadians of mark believe it to 
alone that empire entails great burdens, great dangers, and | be part of a policy the motive and end of which are to show 
great responsibilities ; there alone that the position is|the Canadians that they can stand alone, and had much 
such as fairly to test what we are made of, whether | better patch up some sort of a commercial arrangement with 
we are willing to incur sacrifices rather than skulk|the United States than depend upon Great Britain for sup- 
from duty, or whether our aged knees are shaking under | port, that is,to compelthe Dominion to assert its independence. 
the burden of too Titanic a load. If we are determined to, That, we say, is the suspicion, and it is justified at onee by 
protect the Dominion as long as it wishes to be protected, at | the known leanings of many members of the Cabinet, and by 
all hazards ; to fight for it not as we should fight for Australia, | every incident in our recent Colonial policy. Far be it from 
by risking a few ships, but as we should fight for Cornwall.|us to use the word “ dismemberment,” which affronts Lord 
with a steady resolve that Cornwall should not be conquered | Granville so exceedingly ; but we may venture to say that 
till England had ceased to be, then our colonial policy is clear.) if acts and words have any meaning, we are retiring 
Dismemberment can then arrive only through the resolves of |from the duties of empire because we find they in- 
the colonists themselves. Nowhere else can we be subjected | volve some thought, a trifling outlay of money, and the 
tothe same strain. Nowhere else can there be so much risk |} maintenance of our right to do as we please without pre- 
in maintaining our position. Nowhere else can its mainten-| viously obtaining the permission of the American President. 
ance be impeded by so great a latent sympathy with the pro-}| And we may also say that 80 to retire without a distinct 
gress of the attacking power. And finally. nowhere else ae appeal to th Prccirti A the propriety of that retirement, on 
acolony be found which, as Lord Carnarvon showed, had dis- | its poliey with respect to its dependencies, is most unwise and 
played such an aptitude to become an independent State, to) unfair,—unfair because the country cannot retrace itssteps when 
assume the responsibilities of a separate and a powerful nation. | once such a policy has been carried out, unwise because the day 
If we are willing to defend Canada till she is willing to depart, | such a policy is announced the ablest, strongest, and most sue- 
then we admit most heartily we have wrongfully suspected | cessful Government England has seen for half a century will 
the Government, and the policy of the Administration is! be a shattered wreck. Lord Granville, living amongst politi- 
as generous as it is satisfactory. cians, mistakes the people on this point as much as Mr. 
But then are we willing? Or are we so unwilling that we | Greeley for the same reason mistook his people on secession. 
look forward with active hope to the day when the Dominion | Englishmen might be induced to let the Canadians or Austra- 
shall elect to be independent or to join the United States; that | lians go because they desired it—though we distrust them even 
we are preparing all things to that end, consolidating terri-}on that—but they will no more surrender empire than the 
tories, withdrawing troops, devolving responsibilities such as | Americans the South. 
the reduction of the insurgents on the Red River; above all, 
accustoming the Government of Ottawa to conduct its foreign : APP’e New at 
policy for itself? Which is our ideal, Mr. Forster’s or Lord MR. ODGER'S DEPEAT. 
Monck’s {—an England girdled in with allied republics living \[* ODGER has lost his election for Southwark by a 
under the British flag, and governed by Ministers who are! . majority of 504 against him, the Tory, Colonel 
Englishmen, and who, in the event of disruption, would be| Beresford, having been returned, Sir Sydney Waterlow 
foreigners ; or a Britain isolated from every country but herself, | polled more than thirteen hundred votes fewer than Mr. Odger, 
with no foreign career open to her sons which did not involve | but then he resigned shortly after two o'clock in favour of 
achange in their allegiance? This is the question which | Mr. Odger, and it would seem that his supporters were so little 
Lord Carnarvon put, and to which the Colonial Secretary gave | willing to accept his resignation in that sense, that some of 
noreply. It is no reply to say that Her Majesty's Govern-| them at least voted for Colonel Beresford rather than support 
ment will defend the Dominion if it is attacked, for no huaman|an artizan. Certainly, as far as we can judge, the retire- 
being ever suspected that any conceivable Government of | ment of Sir Sydney Waterlow hardly at all improved Mr. 
Great Britain would adopt any other course. Anybody whe | Odger’s subsequent poll, but rather increased the distance 
fires on the British flag will be fired on in return for a good| between his poll and the Conservative’s. Nevertheless the 
many centuries to come, and a Government which did not! result is that, for the first time, a member of the artizan 
resist an armed invasion of any corner of British territory, | class has polled upwards of 4,500 votes, and a considerably 
however worthless, by any enemy however powerful, be it of | greater number of votes than a most wealthy, respectable, and 
the Red River Settlement by America, or of Heligoland by | benevolent member of the middle-class, who, in this borough, 
Germany, would in twelve hours cease to be among the|had every advantage that local connection could give him. 
possible Governments of Great Britain. That much is certain} That alone should be a pledge to members of the operative 
enough, and we would trust Lord Granville for that as | class that if they steadily persevere in their attempts to break 
readily as Lord Ellenborough; but that is not the point, | down the class-feeling which at present excludes them from 
Which is,—whether we are, or are not, desiring a day when, | the House of Commons, they will soon succeed, and have quite 
as regards any possession in America, no such obligation will | sufficient success to secure to the House of Commons a very 
exist? Nor is it an answer to say, as Lord Granville very | adequate infusion of the poorest, but by no means the 
cleverly said, that no self-governing Colony, except perhaps | least acute and energetic, class of the English people. We sin- 
New Zealand, has any serious grievance to allege against us. | cerely regret Mr. Odger’s failure, and regret still more the sort of 
Who said it had? Four millions of Canadians, after organizing vulgarity of feeling in both middle and artizan class to which 
4 militia and accepting their own military defence, and voting! we believe it to have been partly due. But it was a failure so 
£1,100,000 for permanent fortifications, all to secure their near success that it ought to have the moral effect of success 
Place within the Empire, are not very likely to suspect that the on the men of the same class whose political ambition it is 
Government to which they are so loyal is anxious to be rid of to sit amongst the representatives of the people, 
them, and apart from that suspicion, Canada has no particular; To what causes was the failure due‘ We reject as utterly 
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unfounded the statement made in the 7%mes,—which rather | that “their object had not been legislation, but Peculatioy. 
ungenerously turns round as far as it can on the candidate it | that had been the history of them ever since they a 
had steadily supported directly he is known to have lost,— | known,” was false, coarse, and narrow-minded ; and a state 
“that the artizan class and the small shopkeepers had but | ment, moreover, which we can hardly believe that a at 
one interest between them, that of upsetting Mr. Odger,”— | Mr. Odger’s good sense would ever have made without a vehe 
for where did his 4,500 voters come from if not from the|ment desire to say what would be pleasing to his Trish 
artizan class? In point of fact, Mr. Odger’s committee | supporters. It was a sort of poor echo of O’Connell’s phrase 
received, we believe, a vast majority of promises from the | about‘ the base, brutal, and bloody Whigs.” The same note 
artizan class, and there can be no reasonable room for doubt | was moderated in Mr. Odger’s strong language about the Trish 
that they were really and truly the strength of his cause in| Land Bill. He would tell the House of Commons, he saij 
the borough. But at the same time we do not feel much | that “the people of England would never be satisfied with any 
doubt that there was a section of working-men who resented | little tinkering measures; that the measure must be broaj 
what they thought the impertinence of one of ‘their one jee be comprehensive, must be such as the whole nation 
sort’ in asking for a seat in Parliament and setting himself would accept, or else the Goverment, whether Whig or Tory 
up above his fellows, They felt doubtless a touch of the | must soon come to grief.” We suppose it was to the Irish also he 
grudge which narrow minds often feel at the elevation of one | was speaking when he uttered that foolish sentence about Gor. 
in whose insignificance they have been accustomed to feel a | man princes drawing large incomes from our pension list, though 
vested interest, —whose honour they cannot help regarding as | Mr. Odger himself, no doubt, sympathizes heartily with that 
a kind of slur upon themselves. And still more, in all proba- | trivial and narrow complaint. If he had said out, like a man, that 
bility, was this felt by the small shopkeepers, to whom Mr. | he did not admire kings and thrones, and he did not see why we 
Odger would, in their petty sense, have seemed a social inferior. | should pay for them when we might have a republic, the vier 
It is not to them perhaps that the reproachful term invented | would have been at least intelligible, though dangerous; by; 
to describe the wish for a representative of the working-class, | there never was falser and foolisher economy than the dis. 
“ Odgerism,” is to be ascribed; it looks much more like a| position to carp at the expense of making a pageant splendid, 
literary invention in the Conservative camp. But this term of if you are going to have it all. A Royal family which sent 
reproach would exactly express the mixture of general disgust | out its princes and princesses into the world portionless 
and personal grudge with which they would view the theory | would be, indeed, a miserable abortion. If we have a throne, 
that favours the return of a working-man to Parliament, when | 








| let us have it surrounded by stately observances. In a word, 
they have hitherto regarded this transaction as the one oppor-| Mr. Odger’s speech on the hustings had in it absolutely 
tunity afforded them in life of making wealthy and well-clad | nothing of the characteristic working-man, nothing of hearty 
persons seek their support and conciliate their smiles. These | respect for labour and the value for the organization of labour: 
are the kind of persons who doubtless, after Sir Sydney Water- | and it had much of that poorest type of Radicalism which 
low’s retirement, gave their votes to a Tory, not out of any love | consists in venting animosity at opulence, aristocracy, and 
for Toryism, but out of pure hatred of *Odgerism.”” We think it | royalty, not for their faults, but for standing higher in the 
quite possible that had Mr. Odger and Colonel Beresford alone | social scale than labour. 
gone to the poll, the result would have been relatively worse We do not wish to insist too much on the faults of 
for Mr. Odger than it was,—since there would have been many /a speech delivered under trying circumstances. Mr. Odger 
more of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s supporters to vote in that case} was in a position somewhat novel, under a good deal 
for the Tory, than for a Liberal of a class not raising him | of excitement, and we are not greatly surprised that his 
socially above themselves. Spleen against your social inferior | worst thoughts instead of his best came to the sur 
or equal who is in any danger of becoming your superior, has | face. We wish heartily, in spite of all the errors of that 
afar stronger hold on many minds than political principle | speech, that he had won his election. Colonel Beresford is a 
ever had. or will have. thoroughly worthy Tory, who fought his fight in a better tone 

But it is impossible to deny that a part,—a small part, | and spirit than any of his rivals. But he will only add a unit of 
it may be, but a very appreciable part,—of the causes of Mr. | force to the Tory battalions, while Mr. Odger would have con- 
Odger’s defeat must be ascribed to the style and substance of | tributed something new which the House really needs, and 
his own speeches,—especially his speech at the hustings, not | which it is of the highest importance that the working-class 
at all fairly typical of the majority of his speeches, indeed to} should not learn to imagine that the other classes despise. 
our minds much the worst we have read of them. The fault | Still, we cannot conceal from ourselves that Mr. Odger is him- 
of that speech was, what we had hoped could not be justly | self in part the cause of his own failure. Instead of sticking 
imputed to Mr. Odger, we mean “‘ Odgerism.” Of course we | steadily to the exposition of the great ideas and hopes which 
do not mean that Mr. Odger cannot justly be charged with! he wished to represent in the House of Commons, he foolishly 
desiring his own elevation, or with desiring it expressly on the | devoted himself to reproducing the coarse personalities which 
ground that he is anxious to vindicate for his class the right to | might have been excusable at the time of the great Reform Bill, 
sit in Parliament. But we mean that we had hoped there would | but are now unmeaning and out of date. He had much better 
be notrace in hisspeechesof that kind of vulgarity whichinduced | ideas to express and has often expressed them, but he was 
the envious and jealous amongst the electors of Southwark to| betrayed into a narrowness of spirit which can have done 
brand the policy which favours his return with the nickname of | little credit to the class he represents. If he had but insisted 
‘Odgerism.’ Yet such was precisely the character of the | on those great and half-understood wants of the working-class, 
speech on the hustings. It breathed class-jealousy, and a very | —education, organization, self-dependence, which he aspired 
petty kind of class-jealousy, almost from beginning to end. | to represent, and if he had shown that he could respect the 
He retorted on Sir Sydney Waterlow, who had charged him | antagonists whom he hoped to beat, many a vote would, we 
with being the representative of a class, that he (Mr. Odger) | hope, have been given him which was alienated by the intel- 
was at least not the representative of ‘an old gilded carriage | lectually narrow and acrimonious, and even ungenerous, tone ot 
and turtle soup.” This, though not very good tone, especially | his last public speech. He has not yet learned how to fence 
towards a man who has shown himself so much more than! with the button on his foil.—how to do full justice to the 
an alderman as Sir Sydney Waterlow, was, no doubt, quite | enemy with whom he is struggling. But we hope that he 
excusable by the ordinary practice of electioneering retaliation. | will yet learn this, and that in the next struggle in which he 
But it was hardly within the legitimate practice to taunt Sir} engages his magnanimity may be equal to his success. 
Sydney Waterlow with the time he had devoted to money- ce a 2 ee 

aking, ¢ int that ‘having pursued that course i > 
making, and to hint that “having pursued that course in the | THE KING OF PRUSSIA'S SPEECH. 


past, he thought it was very possible he might be able to do it 

in the future.” It certainly was not wise or liberal,—though gar 4 quietly, almost in silence, the Hohenzollerns,—the 
it may have conciliated the Irish vote,—to abuse the Whigs | last competent legitimate Sovereigns left in Europe,— 
and Whiglings as coarsely as Mr. Odger did; almost, as it|for an hereditary hypochondriasis almost paralyzes the 
would seem, in the view of giving a more favourable impres- | Romanoffs,—with their supremely able agent, Count von 
sion of the Tories than of their traditional opponents. It was | Bismarck, are welding the North German Federation into one 
not wise, for Mr. Odger was falsely charged with being in the | homogeneous and extremely powerful State. “ Prussia has 
pay of the Tories. It was not liberal, for the Whigs were the | her conquests to digest,” said the Premier a few weeks after 
true Liberals of their day; they carried the great Reform Salowa, and in her apparent torpor Prussia has been digesting 
Bill, and their views are not now more antiquated than them to purpose. With Hanover more than half doubtful— 
Mr. Odger’s own views will, in all probability, appear to for the military honour of the kingdom was at stake, and 
the Radicals of the next generation. To say of the Whigs, military honour means a great deal on the Continent—with 
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a 
Saxony almost openly recalcitrant, with Frankfort in distress 
especially as to proprietors’ revenue from house-rent—and 
with the minor Princes in a state of mingled alarm and fussi- 
ness, the yirtual amalgamation of all the armies manned by 
North Germans was effectually carried out. Rather too many 
Prussian officers perhaps were employed, and the rigid Prus- 
sian system was pressed down on the smaller and freer States 
rhaps too unceremoniously ; but the result was the trans- 
formation of the North German armies into a single Prussian 
force, as certain to render implicit obedience to its 
Generalissimo, the Prussian King-President, as any regiment 
now in garrison in Potsdam. Considering the part which the 
Army plays in North Germany, its relations with every class 
of society, and even every individual man, the mode of con- 
scription, and the iron severity of discipline sanctioned by 
opinion, this result is of itself almost equivalent to a complete 
fusion of the States; but this is only a part of the work 
achieved. The Professorial resources of Prussia have been 
brought into play. The project of a penal code for the whole of 
North Germany was laid before a competentcommission, and,says 
the King President in his speech of Monday on opening the 
«Jast” Session of the Federal Parliament, that is the last 
session before a new election, ‘‘ by their devoted labours, that 
important work has already received the approval of the 
Federal Council, and may be laid before you this day.” This 
means that the Code has received the approbation of all the 
Governments concerned, and that the vote of the Assembly in 
which the majority is Prussian is alone wanting to give the 
Code the force of law. It may be taken as certain that it 
will be given. We have not seen the Code, but it needs 
little insight to be certain that the Prussian Code has been 
followed as to its general principles, that the alterations are in 
a popular direction, and that the work will tend materially to 
“Prussianize” all the States of the Federation, to accustom 
all North Germans to regard themselves as subjects of a com- 
mon law entirely beyond the control of the separate Assem- 
blies. After all, it is one’s liability to be arrested and tried 
in a particular way which on the Continent constitutes visible 


law. A more important step towards unification could hardly | 


be conceived, except it be the creation already carried out of 
a common government for external purposes, and indeed the 
new reform is, in one important respect, of even greater im- 
portance. The common control of diplomacy makes Prussia 
head of a Federation like the North American Union ; but the 


itrying to impose a Ministry of its own upon the King,—a 
| Ministry which it is openly avowed will be Separatist to the 
}utmost possible extent, and which may, hints one Bavarian 
| journal, re-open ancient relations with the French Empire. 
|The King resists strenuously, but the malcontents are sup- 
| ported, or rather favoured, by Austria; they threaten resist- 
}ance if the Constitution is not obeyed, and so strong is the 
pressure that reports of an abdication are current all over 
/Germany. ‘They may be based only on the well-known fact 
| that King Louis—Shelley on a throne, with endless capacities 
|for everything but reigning—is always willing to enter 
| private life; but the fight is nevertheless serious enough 
to interest Berlin, to raise rumours of armed interven- 
tion, and to cause the King-President to declare not without 
a ring of menace in his voice :—* The confidence which our 
South-German allies place in these guarantees [the treaties 
with Prussia] rests on the certainty of perfect reciprocity. 
The feeling of national solidarity to which the existing treaties 
owe their origin, the mutually plighted faith of German 
princes, the identity of the highest interest of the entire 
country, lend to our relations to South Germany a stability 
which cannot be shaken by the ever-moving wave of political 
POON. . . +. The preliminary steps to be taken in order 
to realize the understanding contemplated in the 4th Article of 
the Treaty of Prague, on the subject of a national union 
between the North German Confederation and the South 
German States, form the object of my unremitting solicitude.” 

Clearly the King-President does not intend that the rela- 
tions between the Federation and the South should be 
weakened, but rather strengthened, until they involve 
“national union” and Germany becomes what he means her 
| to become, an Empire organized till the possibility of attack 
shall die out of the minds of European statesmen. Despite 
the annoyance the speech has given in Paris, there is not a 
line in it which can be called aggressive, not a word of 
menace to the foreigner, not a hint of any desire except 
to acknowledge that ‘it is the first duty of every political 
community to provide for well-being, liberty, and justice at 
home, and that the legitimate purpose of the military force 
of a country is to guard its own, and not to endanger the 
independence of other nations.” His Majesty desires nothing 
except improvement at home, greater unity, less localism, 
more perfect organization ; but then by “ home ”’ he understands 
and avows that he understands, all Germany, and not merely 





right of establishing a common criminal Code does not belong | the Federation ; and to make that avowal emphatic he submits 
to the Washington Government, except upon the important | as a beginning a Treaty of Jurisdiction with Baden by which 
point of treason, and of itself involves the principle of | that state, though South of the Main, is for many legal pur- 


legislative unity. So does a law for internal copyright, 
equally valid in all States. So do the more complete laws 
establishing the common nationality—the word employed in 


poses incorporated with the Federation. Count von Bismarck 
is not hurrying, but it is evident that neither he nor his 
master have abandoned their great design,—to fuse Germany 


the speech being not “ naturalization,” but “indigenat,” the | outside Austria into one mighty State capable of maintaining 


right inherent in nativity. So finally do the laws perfecting 
freedom of residence and the common law of poor relief which 


peace throughout the Continent by its unaided ferce. England 
can only wish them success, but to Russia and to France 


are about to be introduced, and to which the President has, that success involves the defeat of many cherished projects ; 
it is evident, already obtained the sanction of the Federal} and should the Czar Alexander's illness deepen or Count 
Council. These laws once passed, the communications placed | Dara see a prospect of successful resistance, there may be 


in one hand, the Army levied on one system, reduced to one 
discipline, and commanded by officers bound by oath to the 
Federation, and accustomed to seek their reward in national 
rather than local careers, there would remain only a Civil Code 
to make of North Germany a strongly homogeneous state, 
with some stately nobles scattered here and there as here- 
ditary Lords-Lieutenant of provinces, and some useful 
Councils with traditionary forms of procedure for the tran- 
saction of local business, councils which, as separatism dies 
away, may usefully be multiplied rather than diminished, till 
there isa Provincial Parliament for every great division. Count 
von Bismarck is eating the artichoke pretty fast, all the 
faster because resistance is dying away in Hanover, till the 
survivors of the Legion who took refuge in France have been 
warned that their King, the rich old gentleman living at 
Hientzig, can support them no longer, and they must either 
depend upon their own resources or “ re-enter Prussia,” 
where they will be as faithful to the Hohenzollerns as they 
have been to the Guelphs. 

Thus supported alike by his people and by events, the 
Prussian King glances across the southern frontier with eyes 
which if they are not greedy, have in them at all events a 
certain keenness of regard. ‘What are they doing down 
there with that portion of my reversionary dominion called 
Bavaria { Apparently trying to cut off the entail.” The 
Ultramontane party in Bavaria has united itself with the old 
Separatist party, and for a moment secure of a majority, is 


trouble on the Continent yet. 


THE REGISTRARSHIP OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
F Mr. Lowe's Bill for the amendment of the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts shall become law, the country will have 
seen in Mr. Tidd Pratt the first and the last Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. The oflice, however, for now over forty 
years has been one of so much importance in the eyes of large 
masses of men in the working and lower middle-class, and its 
history illustrates so well the curious higgledy-piggledy 
development of much of English legislation, that it seems 
worth while on this occasion to say a few words upon it. 

When, in the revolutionary year 1793, our legislation first 
took cognizance of Friendly Societies, the rules of such bodies 
were made subject only to local registration. They were to 
be exhibited to the justices in quarter sessions, who might 
annal or confirm them, and when confirmed were to be signed 
by the Clerk of the Peace, and deposited with him, to be by 
him “filed with the rolls of the Sessions.” This system 
continued until 1829. 

Meanwhile, however, the law had, since 1817, begun to 
occupy itself with another class of institutions of a some- 
what mixed character, compounded of benevolence and that 
lowest form of self-help which consists in not spending one’s 
money,—that of Savings’ Banks. These were at first consti- 





tuted, like Friendly Societies, on the local principle. The 
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rules were to be entered into a book, and a copy deposited | ing his certificate that these were not “repugnant to lay” 
with the local Clerk of the Peace, and filed by him. A con- | obtained a quasi-legal status and protection for their funds. | 
nection between the two classes of bodies was from the first | need hardly be observed that the class of bodies which rr 
established by an authority given to Friendly Societies to sub- | came within this provision were Trade Societies, A ; 
scribe their funds into Savings’ Banks, and the germ of future | trifling graft upon the general system was that of Catt 
legislation was contained in a clause by which the trustees {Assurance Societies, which in 1866 were empowered re 
of Savings’ Banks were empowered to pay their funds into the | register under the Friendly Societies’ Acts. . 
Bank of England, “to the account of the Commissioners for; In this haphazard fashion grew up a comparatively hunble 
the Reduction of the National Debt.” But in 1528 Savings’ | department of administration, which nevertheless jy all 
Banks were required to obtain the double approval both of the | likelihood affected directly a larger number of men thay an 
Justices at Sessions and of the National Debit Commissioners, | Secretaryship of State. Speaking in round numbers, ths 
and before deposit with the Clerk of the Peace, their rules Friendly Societies may be reckoned at 25,000, with between 
were to be submitted to a barrister-at-law to be appointed by ; 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of members, and over £20,000,000 
the Commissioners, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the | capital, the largest ones singly reckoning their members by the 
same were in conformity to law, and with the provisions of | 100,000, their funds by the million. Disregarding Loan 


the Act. | Societies, which are hardly in their place within the system 
The Friendly Societies’ Acts were in turn consolidated in | we find next some 2,000 Building Societies, with over 200,000 
the next session (10th George IV., cap. 50), and their rules, | members, and from £8,000,000 to £10,000,000 invested jn 


though still subject to confirmation by the Justices, and | property; and some 700 Industrial and Provident Societies 
requiring to be deposited with and filed by the Clerk of the | with at least 150,000 members, doing over £3,000,000 a year 
Peace, were, in the first instance, to be submitted “to the, business. Behind all stand the Societies simply “ depositing” 
barrister-at-law for the time being appointed to certify the | their rules, a class which, if the Trade Societies generally 
rules of Savings’ Banks.’ This barrister at the time was Mr. | should avail themselves cf the provision, may soon number 
Tidd Pratt, and hence his forty years’ jurisdiction over almost half-a-million more of members. All this vast portion of the 
all forms of providence within the working-class. That, | country’s business,—under what precise modifications of the 
however, Friendly Societies were not meant to be within | system it is impossible to understand from the Chancellor of the 
the control of his immediate patrons, the National Debt Exchequer’s speech,—it is now proposed to hand over to the 
Commissioners, seems to follow from the fact that Clerks of Board of Trade. That registration of some kind is to subsist 
the Peace were directed to make returns every five years of is expressly indicated by Mr. Lowe in his speech, and, indeed, 
societies enrolled and other matters to “‘one of Iler Majesty's follows necessarily from the fact that any duties are handed 
principal Secretaries of State,” “¢., in practice to the Home! over, but apparently it is to be one which is to afford no pre- 
Office. The new system of having a special oflicer of legal | sumption of legality. It would be premature to discuss the 
authority to certify the rules of Friendly Societies worked so | specific effects of the change thus prefigured before its actual 
well, that in 1835 and 1836 two new classes of societies were features are before us. That the transfer to the Board of 
admitted to its benefits, and required to have their rules Trade of the responsibility to which hitherto the Registrar was 
‘‘ certified, deposited, and enrolled,” in the same manner as_ subject as towards the Home Office would be judicious, may at 
those of the former ones, viz., Loan Societies and Benefit once be conceded. The Board of Trade is not an unpopular 
Building Societies. | department of Government ; as compared with the overworked 
In 1846 the momentous change was introduced of making | Home Ofiice its duties are comparatively easy. But if the 
registration no longer local, but central only. The contirma-| whole work of registration as respects all the various classes of 
tion by Justices of the Peace, the deposit with the Clerk of | bodies above referred to is to be suddenly thrown upon it, 
the Peace, were dispensed with; all that was needed hence-| it may safely be said that in no constitutional country could 
forth was the certificate of the barrister, who now received so momentous an interference with an established system, 
officially the title of ** Registrar of Friendly Societies.” At, firmly rooted in the habits of very large numbers of men, 
the same time, the Seditious Societies’ and Seditious Meetings’ , have taken place with a more complete disregard for the views 
Acts (39th George IIL, cap. 79, and 37th George IL, cap. 1), | and feelings of those whom it was to affect, than the one now 
which renderedillegal all societies with branches, or the members | proposed by Mr. Lowe. Of late years, no doubt, great com- 
of which bound themselves by any oath or engagement, were plaints have been made of the Registrar, especially on the 
repealed as respects Friendly Societies, and by this means the , part of the bodies most recently admitted into the system; 
larger and more solid societies, which had hitherto been kept, but those complaints were entirely of a personal nature. 
without the pale of the law, were enabled to enter it. | Doubts again are entertained by many as to the soundness of 
In 1850 a distinction was introduced between different | the Friendly-Society system proper, and Lord Lichfield, amongst 
classes of I'riendly Societies, which gave rise to much confusion. | others, is asking for a Commission on the subject. But where 
Societies whose rules and tables had been certified by the | is the evidence that the millions of men who have to do with 
Actuary to the National Debt Commissioners, or by any | the Registrarship are dissatisfied with the office as such! 
actuary “who shall have been for more than five years an| What petitions have ever been presented against its con 
actuary of some Life Assurance Company,” in London, |tinuance? Mr. Lowe speaks of a saving to the country of 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, or which adopted the rules and tables | £1,500 a year,—£1,000 a year to the Registrar, £500 a year 
furnished to them by the Registrar, were to be termed | to his chief clerk. The economy is overrated by £200 a year, 
“ certified friendly societies,” all others to be termed simply | for since the Act of 1846 it has been enacted and re-enacted 
“registered friendly societies; whilst societies granting | that on reappointment the Registrar should have only £800. 
annuities, deferred or immediate, were required to have their | But whether £1,300a year, or even £1,500 a year, of imme 
annuity tables certified by an actuary, or to adopt those of the | diate saving is worth so suddden an innovation remains to be 
Registrar. Lastly, societies ‘formed by voluntary subscriptions | shown. One thing, at least, the writer of this paper may 
and benefactions for the purpose of relieving the physical wants | bear witness to. He has now for many years been brought 
and necessities of persons in distressed circumstances’ were | into occasional contact with men from nearly all European 
allowed to register, and obtain certain of the benefits of the! countries who were interested in the development of the 
Acts for the protection of their funds. | working-classes in all its stages, from its lowest to its highest 
1852 saw the great Co-operative movement annexed to the | manifestations. He has never met with one who did not look 
system by the first ‘Industrial and Provident Societies’ Act,” | upon the existence in England of an officer specially occupied 
the Societies being made subject, ex d/oc, to all the Friendly | with the legal embodiment of all forms of providence among 
Societies’ Acts, except as respects certain special privileges, and| those classes as a singular blessing for this country, the 
otherwise as specified by the Act itself. In 1855 a new Con-| absence of which in his own he equally deplored. 
solidation Act was passed (18th and 19th Vict., cap. 63) which| One anomaly will, indeed, be swept away,—the appointment 
is still substantially governing Friendly Societies. By this,| of a functionary almost all whose relations are with one 
although the nominal distinction between “certified” and| department of Government (the Home Office), nominally by 
“registered ’’ societies was dropped for the future, socie-| an entirely distinct body, really by a Minister who has nothing 
ties granting annuities or superannuations were _ still| to say to him; since the “Commissioners for the Reduction of 
required to be certified by the Actuary to the National Debt | the National Debt,”—carefully compounded together by 
Commission, or by an actuary of five years’ standing. | Parliament in 1786 out of the Speaker, the Chancellor of the 
And the provision as to Benevolent Societies, expanded in its! Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, the Accountant-Gener 
scope, was so far modified as to create a class of societies which of the Court of Chancery, and the Governor and Deputy- 
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simply deposited their rules with the Registrar, and on receiv- | Governor of the Bank of England, to whom the Chief Baron 
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ceeaieeennaarae 
was added in 1808,—resolve themselves apparently in practice, 
so far as patronage at least is concerned, into the one political 

ersonage upon whom all the others seem to have been 
expressly nominated as a check. Mr. Lowe’s “one piece of 
patronage,” which he so generously gives up, would thus seem 
to be his rather quia nominor leo, than for any other reason. 
But whether the giving-up of an anomalous piece of patronage 
involved rightly the extinction of the office itself, is what 
yemains as yet hardly proved. 


ENGLISH IDOLATRY. 
R DISRAELI says the English people are by constitutional 
\ temperament religious, but really the more we study them, 
the more we doubt it. What is the true test of a religious 
temperament ? We should say, the habitual tendency to look 
beneath the surface of life to the ultimate realities beyond, 
—to the relations, that is, in which the naked soul, so to 
speak, stands to the power by which its destiny is determined 
and its constitution imposed,—the disposition to penetrate mere 
forms, and superficial veils, etiquettes, and habits, to pierce to the 
controlling and fusing power above or behind nature, or at least 
to crave for the power to do so, however impotent some men find 
themselves for the attempt. We can recognize what we call the 
religious femperament in some who may well be called fanatical 
disbelievers. Shelley undoubtedly in the earlier part of his life 
was a fierce, a fanatical atheist,—but if ever a man had the 
temperament that,—-whatever twist it may take, owing to causes 
partly moral and partly social,—must be called the tempera- 
ment of sensitiveness to the invisible, the temperament which 
quivers beneath every spiritual influence, bad or good, as a leaf 
quivers in the wind, the temperament that cannot endure to put 
up with mere surface plausibilities, and insists on penetrating, 
whether it has the power or not, to the spiritual reality at the 
bottom of human habits, it was Shelley. Now, what we mean 
when we say that the English people does not seem to us religious, 
is that, even in its religion, it has a temperament the very opposite 
of this,a temperament that never soundsor desires tosound anything 
to the bottom, a temperament which delights in a compromise, which 
isalways looking out for what we may call a buffer between the real 
spiritual reality and itself, a temperament as great a contrast to 
the spirit of the Hebrew teachers who gave us our faith, as is the 
function of a sheath to the function of a sword. ‘Turn from the 
Hebrew poet crying out, “ As the heart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God: when shall I come and appear 
before God ?”—to our so-called believers in the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible shrieking about the danger of any attempt to rectify 
its errors and make the Word of the living God more intelligible 
to ordinary Englishmen, and one sees at once that what these 
people care for, is not God himself, but the conception and the 
language about God to which they are used, and which will make 
them most comfortable,—and for which they evidently do not 
believe that God himself can provide them with any effectual 
substitute. 

Just consider for a moment the sort of response made to the 
Bishops’ proposal to revise the established English Version of the 
Bible wherever it is really inaccurate or unintelligible ;—and for 
once that it conveys what is not in the Bible, there are, at least, 
4 hundred places (chiefly in the Old Testament) in which it utterly 
fails to convey what is there ;—and remember that the outery has 
come chiefly from those who are most earnest in asserting that the 
orginal is really the dictation of the Holy Ghost, and that the 
words were chosen as well as the thoughts by the Holy Ghost. 
Well, first, there is Lord Shaftesbury, who represents the extreme 
Evangelical Churchmen,—the man who thought ‘ Ecce Homo ” the 
most soul-destroying book ever ‘+ vomited out of the jaws of hell,” 
because it treated as a problem for historic inquiry to solve, what 
Lord Shaftesbury held to be finally and for ever decided by the 
Assertion of the Bible. Well, what does Lord Shaftesbury say to 
this tardy but hardly, one would suppose, assailable proposal for 
removing false impressions as to what, according to Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s opinion, God has said, and making clear and intelligible 
whole chapters in the Old Testament of these divine utter- 
Ances, of the contents of which English people are now almost as 
wholly unable to form any impression whatever as they would be if 
they were written in the original Iebrew? On Lord Shaftesbury’s 
view, there should be as much disrespect in tolerating mis- 
takes and hopeless obseurities, as there would be in wilfully 
garbling or withholding large parts of an oral message given by 
God. On his view, the true representation of the original drift and 








meaning is the true rendering of the divine voice itself, —now for 
ever silent, except so far as it helps interpreters to interpret that 
ancient voice. Well, if that be so, what will he not give to 
recover for the people one word of such a voice now lost to them ? 
What will he not give to prevent one false interpolation, unscru- 
pulously palmed off on Ilim, from ever again claiming that sacred 
authority? ‘The answer is, that the noble Earl will give nothing 
for either purpose,--may be willing to give a good deal to prevent 
the successful fulfilment of either purpose. Aud on what grounds 
does he put this extraordinary reluctance to set Englishmen right 
as to what God has or has not said? First, he says, it won't alter 
the net result as to faith and doctrine. Englishmen who take their 
faith and doctrine from the Bible will find very much the same 
there,—on the Bishop of St. David's own admission,—after the 
revisionas before. That is apparently Lord Shaftesbury’s impres- 
sion as well as the Bishop of St. David's, though the Earl is 
probably not quite so good a judge. So long, then, as there is no 
substantial falsification of the net result of what God has said, 
Lord Shaftesbury is quite indifferent as to formal misrepresenta- 
tions of Him,—such as putting into ignorant persons’ heads false 
arguments, like the text of the three holy witnesses, which no one 
pretends to think ought to be in the Bible at all. He is quite will- 
ing, moreover, to take it on trust, and very easily on trust, that 
no superior care and correctness of translation will alter men’s 
He does not wish the people to have the 
chance of judging of that for themselves. ‘The opinion of the 
Bishops and of himself shall be final for them. But of course 
Lord Shaftesbury has a more positive reason against revision than 
this. It is not that he really wishes people to have an imperfect 
and misleading transcript of the Word of God, but only that he 
considers it a comparatively minor evil as compared with the evil 
of their not all having the same :— 

“The English Bible, as altered by the Bishops, will cease to be the 
Bible, not only of the Nonconformists, but of the Scotch and Irish Pres- 
byterian Churches; it would cease to be the Bible of our brethren in 
the United States of America, and of every Protestant speaking the 
English language over the entire surface of the globe. We should, 
moreover, lie under the burden, the importance of which will, of course, 
be variously estimated, of having the fifty million copies of the Scrip- 
turos already issued by the Society ‘synodically condemned’ (such is 
the phrase) by the two Houses of Convocation.” 


doctrinal inferences. 


What this precisely implies we do not feel quite sure. For one 
thing, apparently that the fifty million Biblical conversion-engines 
already issued would have lost something of their efficiency, if 
people in general were to fancy that they could not absolutely trust 
them. In order, then, to prevent these fifty million copies being dis- 
credited even when the translation is really accurate, Lord Shaftes- 
bury is anxious to keep the eyes of the people shut to the trifling 
fact that there are several bad mistakes of meaning which might 
easily be corrected, and a vast number more which at present rob 
our authorized version of all meaning, though there is a very 
good meaning in the original, if scholars were only allowed to ex- 
plain it. What particularly sacred interest is there in Dissenters 
and Churchmen agrecing to use (for ordinary purposes) an Eng- 
lish translation with the same title-page? Nobody ever proposed 
to alter the language or style except to make the unintelligible in- 
telligible, or to correct a blunder, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred those who quoted from the revised and the unrevised 
version would still quote the very same words. We suspect 
that what Lord Shaftesbury is really afraid of, is the com- 
mercial loss involved in the partial superannuation of so many 
Bibles with which some folks might begin to be dissatisfied. It 
would be very inconvenient perhaps to have amendments moved in 
the Bible Society proposing that in future they should order the 
newly revised version, the cost of which per bible might be some- 
thing increased. ‘These are the substantial considerations, we 
imagine, which induce the Earl of Shaftesbury to apologize for 
error, and for an amount of obscurity which makes one-tenth part 
of the Bible at least a mere riddle to ordinary people. A great 
capital has been sunk in Bibles, —the capitalists must be 
consulted before reverence to the Divine Speaker can be attended 
to. Ilis meaning is nothing like as important as the convenience 
of the society got up to publish His meaning. What though most 
of the minor prophets and much of the greater prophets be in the 
present translation mere enigma? ‘The production of fifty mil- 
lion copies of such enigma creates a vested interest which makes it 
a grave question whether you can supersede them, in spite of any 
claims of divine light. Our Evangelicals worship an idol called 
Authorized Version, which claims, indeed, to represent God; but 
which has so many independent interests of its own, that even 
where it is proved to misrepresent or obscure Him, it is stoutly 
supported against any proposal to perfect it further. 
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Precisely the same spirit is shown by a Mr. M‘Caul, who writes 
complainingly to the Standard that the proposed emendations in 
the authorized version ‘‘ would tend to divest it of what we may 
fairly term its Christology,”—i. ¢., the Messianic prophecies of 
Christ. ‘‘ Unbelief,” says Mr. M‘Caul, ‘‘is to gain everything, 
whilst the excusable anxieties of old-fashioned folk, who can 


| 


! 


give very strong reason for the hope that is in them, are treated | 


as being apparently unworthy of consideration.” Well, if Mr. 
M‘Caul can get good linguistic testimony, as he says, in favour of 
the authorized version and against the suggested emendations, 
surely he has nothing to fear. He may depend upon it 
that not a change will be made without a very strong con- 
sensus of the best philological authorities. But not 
really mean to imply distrust of the philologists on the part of the 
Christologists? Is it not his real drift that he would rather keep 
a Messianic interpretation against the evidence of impartial Hebra- 
ists, than not keep it at all,—in other words, that he would rather 
keep his Christology intact even if founded on error, than not keep 
it at all,—that he would rather deceive himself,—if that should be 
the upshot of the best philological inquiry,—as he has been accus- 
tomed to deceive himself about the Messianic prophecies, than give 
up a ‘favourite text’ at the bidding of mere scholars? We suspect 
that is what his wail really means. ‘ Rather a human word which 
we have always been accustomed to suppose was the divine word, 
than any unsettling of our old prepossessions *! ‘‘ We will always 
maintain,” this school seems to say, ‘‘that it is utterly impious 
and blasphemous to suppose that the Bible is anything but the 
literal Word of God; but, nevertheless, we must add, that the 
shock to our feelings involved in setting us right as to what that 
Word really is, when we have all along had an ‘authorized 
version’ on our side, is so tremendous, that we must be excused 
for declining to discuss philological questions on philological 
grounds. It is evidence enough for us that we have hitherto 
always thought the Authorized Version right. We prefer to 
retain our conception of the Word of God, to getting at the true 
Word by any such disturbing, afflicting, and unsettling process !” 

Now, may we not adduce this sort of diffused feeling in proof 
of the assertion that the English people is not truly religious—that 
it does not like to be in contact directly with even what it deems 
the absolutely divine, but much prefers erroneous intermediate 
conceptions to which it has grown accustomed? A great writer 
bas defined idolatry as meaning the preference of a consciously 
imperfect image of God, which has adapted and contracted itself to 
our weaknesses, to that eager desire to have our imperfections 
exposed and burned up in the heat of the divine perfection, 
which alone is true worship. In this sense of the word, idolatry, 
—i.e., the interposition of a consciously imperfect mediate conception 
between our hearts and our truest vision of God, are we not all 
of us more or less idolaters,—and that, too, from our habitual love 
of compromise and half-thoughts,—and even more so than most 
other peoples? Assuredly the bibliolaters who first make a book 
into God, and then do not even care to have the book in its most 
perfect form, but talk of the interests involved in Dissenters and 
Church people being misled by the same errors, and the loss that 
would be occasioned by a depreciation in the value of fifty million 
Bibles, seem to us melancholy illustrations of the idolatrous in- 
stincts of our practical English race. 


does he 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF POLITICAL WOMEN. 

\ E have never been able, though we have fought so often for 

Women’s right not only to own property, but to try any 
careers now open to men, to advocate their claim to vote as 
political electors. ‘Their right to be representatives is tolerably 
clear, quite as clear as that of workmen, for instance, or of clergy- 
men, or of any other class not now seated in Parliament; but English 
Members of Parliament have a double character to support, they 
represent, but they also govern; and for government, average 
Englishwomen have as yet shown little capacity. When they 
show it, when they display, that is, sufficient interest in politics to 
emancipate them from personal proclivities and antipathies, from 





ments employed to create a prejudice against their claim, ‘hy 
most unjust of these is the physiological one, and it is pushed, wa 
think, to its last extreme in the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday, 
In an article very severe throughout, but usually fair enough, 
our contemporary insists not on the argument of physical 
strength, which is true as appiied to war, but on the tendeng 
of all women to be guided by the priesthood, which is not noggs. 
sarily an evil at all if the priests are wise, and is at Worst ay 
accident of a particular education ; and on the argument thatit 
is dangerous to open a new and a most intense source of eXcite. 
ment to women,—that they will go mad, in short, in larger nym. 
bers than they now do, if admitted into the arena of politics, , 
says, ** We should like to know, then, what Sir James Simpson, or 
Dr. Gull, or Dr. Farre, or Dr. Priestley, or Mr. Paget thinks 
himself bound by past observation to predict as the probable con. 
sequence of kindling intense excitement on political subjects ig 
that vast majority of women who now eschew them or give they 
but moderate attention. It is not altogether impossible that 
Mr. Mill, in aiming at the intellectual elevation of the humay 
race, advocates that which would lead to its steady physical 
degeneration.” 

That argument, if we may call it so, will strike thousands of 
men, and men not ignorant of the facts of social life, as quite a 
formidable one, and yet, as it seems to us, it would be difficult to 
produce one more absolutely worthless. It is worthless even if it 
is true, for the women are claiming the suffrage not as a favour 
or as an adornment, but as a right, and a claim to a right is not 
disposed of by any calculation, however accurate, as to the effect 
of allowing it to exist. Rochefort would bea great deal healthier 
if he had not the power of attracting such crowds around him 
that he faints under the pressure, but that is no reason for sending 
him to a maison de santé. Hundreds of electors in England 
would bodily be the better for the absence of the vote. Thou- 
sands would be healthier, happier, and what is more, better men, 
if their property were taken from them, and they compelled to live 
on a small life-income or forced to work for their bread ; but even 
the Pall Mall Gazette, which seems to delight so in compulsion, not 
for the sake of the end to be attained, but for the sake of the pain 
to be inflicted in compelling, would scarcely advocate a trial of 
the de lumatico inquirendo kind whenever the heir to property 
seemed to his acquaintance to be a fool. The verdict which gave 
back his property to the bad young addlepate Windham was 
based upon principles it is impossible to abandon, without assert- 
ing that the right to property depends solely upon the opinion 
which the majority may form as to the uses to which property 
ought to be applied, and was therefore just. The object of the 
social arrangements is not to compel every man to do that 
which is wisest for him to do, and still less to guard him from the 
bodily results of doing right. Hygiene is valuable, but the object 
of living is not health. Suppose that the admission of women to 
politics gave us twice the chance of able Premiers, yet increased 
the ratio of insanity among women, it would still be a question 
whether the gain to the State was not more than proportioned 
to the loss to the sex, a question only to be settled by au 
inquiry complicated by the fact that the State includes all, 
and women are only half the body politic. Even if the 
assertion were true, the argument would not be final; but 
where is the evidence of its truth? ‘The very few women ip 
modern history who can be shown to have taken an intense 
personal interest in politics have been women of unusually sane 
minds and healthy physique. Catherine de Medicis surely took aa 
interest in politics, and who except the first Bourbon ever defied 
her wit successfully? Her pupil, Mary of Guise, the woman whoo 
Scotchmen will persist in talking of as if she were a Scotchwoumat, 
whereas she was from toque to boots, in virtues and in vices, ia 
her strong passions and her cold heart, in her brain for busi- 
ness and her incapacity of sympathy, Parisienne, lived and 
died for politics, and to her death was Burleigh’s equal in state 
craft. Her rival, Elizabeth, a woman of the typical sort, vail, 
mean, vacillating, and given to intrigue, lived fifty years of active 
life, during which she subordinated every interest to politics, and 


the influence of the clergy, and above all, from that sovereignty of | died to leave behind, throughout a race like ours, the tradition o! 


trifles which makes the majority of them so indifferent to political | large-hearted competence. 


knowledge, they will acquire the suffrage almost without 
effort, and certainly with our most hearty approval. They 
must submit in every war to pay in money or philanthropic 
service an equivalent for the blood-tax, which they cannot 
pay, but that is their only inherent and natural political 
disability. At present, the grant to women of voting-power 


would produce mere evil; but we must protest in the name! perpetually upon her hands, did not go mad, because mainly of er 
alike of history and of common-sense against some of the argu- | interest with which politics invested her life; as they did that 0: 


Did Anne of Austria go mad, o& 
Adelaide of Orleans? or Louisa of Prussia, who really ruled th: 
kingdom through that awful tempest of French invasion ’ 
or Catherine II. of Russia, or any one of the dozen or 9 
women whom modern history classes as rulers and politicians: 
Why the Pompadour, with the Pare aux Cerfs upon her conscience, 
and that horrible, “‘ unamusable,” keen-sighted, heartless voluptuat! 
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the good pourgeoise Maria Theresa, who patronized her, and 
erned Austria, and fought Frederick, and dismembered Poland, 


ed the Jesuits, and after a life of fierce political war- 


nd suppress " Hees 
roe died a comfortable, serene old lady at sixty-three. These 
were Empresses, or Queens, or Kings’ mistresses? How old 


was Madame de Recamier? How old are the half-dozen 
women in Paris who still keep up the tradition of the 

litical salon ? We have them in England too, surely. Not 
to mention living names, though it is a certainty that among 
the best balanced intellects in England are half-a-dozen poli- 
tical dames, there was Lady Palmerston, steeped in politics 
throughout life, and at eighty, sanest of English mankind. We 
might multiply instances for ever, but we do not "nderstand even 
the @ priori argument? Why should one of the noblest, most 
varied, and least selfish of all interests, the one which if 
thoroughly felt of all others most widens the intellects of average 
men, tend to destroy the intellects of average women ? Because it 
js an excitement? So is dress, so is intrigue, so is the social 
struggle, so above and before all is ambition outside the political 
circle, yet women who feel all these do not go mad. Those who 
go mad are governesses, whose minds are concentrated on their 
monotonous toil; old maids, whose affections cannut find the centre 
which would give their minds full play ; women in whose 
brains from want of political or other intellectual interest 
religion has come to be a one idea, a monomania ; and the women 
of vacant minds, minds which, like bandboxes, might, if filled by 
politics or anything else—the more solid the thing the better— 
keep their perfect form, but unfilled, are crushed by the first 
blow, the most trifling accident. Excitement, intimates the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is very injurious to women. Is it? Why is itnot 
beneficial, as Michelet, a very bad authority, but a well-known 
one, and every doctor in every country perpetually asserts? Of all 
excitement nothing is, we believe, quite equal to immense success 
at the opera ; for the applause comes quick, and the applause gives 
all that is dear to all,—money, position, personal worship ; yet the 
great female singers of the world, Jenny Lind, ‘Tietjens, Alboni, 
Patti, Lucca, Sessi, are certainly not among the women who 
create the impresssion of approximate insanity. [Even if excite- 
ment were bad for women,—a notion we believe to be born ex- 
clusively of the results of the one excitement our civilization pro- 
motes, the struggle against hot air, late hours, and injurious food, 
the struggle to buy the success of the salon at the price of physi- 
cal health—that would not show that political excitement was 
specially bad. On the contrary, it would seem to be specially 
good, if only because its first condition is self-restraint, instead of 
abandon. ‘The pursuit of politics hardly admits of the mono- 
maniacal concentration of thought on a single object which tends 
to produce, or rather, as we should say, to develop, insanity ; it is 
too varied, admits of too many interests, of too rapid an alternation 
of success and defeat. No doubt women who get interested in 
polities betray more interest in them than in anything else, get 
more excited, talk more at random, flush more deeply, are more 
carried out of their ordinary restraints than men are; but is not 
that true of all pursuits, or where it is specially true, is not the 
cause the Jaw which prohibits them from action? Dumb men 
always seem, and usually are, very fierce men, but speech would 
not make them insane. 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—X. 
kh SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

Rome, February 12, 1870. 
Iris probable that this will be the last letter I shall be able to 
address to you from Rome, as circumstances are likely to bring my 
stay to a speedy termination. I must thank you for having 
allowed me freely to express in your columns such observations as 
[have been enabled to make during my sojourn, and [ assure you 
that I feel sensible of the liberal spirit in which you have admitted 
mY communications, though I could see that you did not always 
agree with them. I can only affirm that I have tried to give im- 
partially a reflection of things as they really were, and not to 
make my letters the expression of mere party views. 

I read that in the Mmorial Diplomatique—a journal of some 
authority, from its reputed connection with parties of considerable 
Political position—there has appeared a statement declaring 
apocryphal the canons and other extracts from the last scheme 
submitted to the Bishops, which have been published in the 
Augsburg Gazette and other journals, I have not by me the copies 
of this journal, so as to be able to compare word by word the text 
given there with that in the official volume. It is possible that 
copyists may have committed some verbal errors, which would just 
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bring it within literal trath to impugn the correctness of the ver- 
sion published. I must, however, say that having had the oppor- 
tunity of perusing the undoubted text in the volume itself, I 
afterwards read the extracts in the papers without recognizing 
anything that I had not seen before. If, therefore, any alteration 
has been made, it can only extend to some literal variations, the 
result of a slip of hand, which does not at all touch the substance 
of the document. It does, however, occur to me as something 
rather curious that such a deliberate contradiction should at this 
moment be put forth to a document the existence of which is 
nevertheless absolutely positive. I cannot dismiss the impression 
that in thus denying, through the medium of a much read and in- 
fluential paper, the authenticity of these canons as published, there 
was something more in view than simply to quash noise and con- 
troversy which might be unreasonable. I must confess that I 
have nothing to go upon but inference in my surmises. I merely 
try to put two and two together, and so find myself arrive at a 
quantity which | now present to you as the outcome of my cal- 
culation. ‘The quantity I bring out is that an attempt is at work 
just now to dissolve by every conceivable application the still 
brittle mass of Episcopal opposition, and that every step taken 
and every move made just now are to be referred to operations 
to this end. Now, it is also an impression I have acquired during 
my stay here, that what has in great degree weighed with many 
Bishops to make them gradually commit themselves more and 
more to the Anti-Infallibilist party, was the knowledge that 
gradually dawned on them in Rome of all that was laid 
up in store for their acceptance in the dogmatic factories 
of the Gesu. I am not considering now the prominent leaders 
of the Opposition. ‘The prelates, like Darboy and Strossmayer, 
who came to Rome with their minds quite clear on all points, 
were very few indeed. ‘They can be counted on the finger-ends, 
whereas at present there are not less than 137 Bishops who have 
proceeded to the length of actually affixing their names to the Anti- 
Infallibilist Address. It is the rank and file I speak of, which gives 
a force in the Council to the Opposition, and a reality to what 
otherwise, if represented only by individual prelates of exceptional 
character, would be construed into the mere expression of individual 
idiosyncrasies. ‘This rank and file has been mainly pushed on to 
its present stand-point by the unpleasant revelations which have 
burst on it as to what it would be asked to concur in by the 
promoters of the Infallibility dogma. It may seem incredible 
that so many Bishops should have been so long before they 
realized to themselves the true bearing of things. ‘This is only a 
fresh proof of the general want of intellectual grasp which marks 
the Episcopate as constituted under the careful influence of Jesuit 
selection. I am perfectly convinced that there are a considerable 
number of Bishops who came to Rome entertaining no indisposi- 
tion against the idea of Infallibility in itself as metaphysical 
dogma, and who only in Rome became scared at what was prac- 
tically laid up for their acceptance in the provisions prepared by 
the doctors of the Vatican. Now what scared them was the 
antagonism presented in these articles to institutions and relations 
they had been in the habit of dealing with; and secondly, the 
personal experience they now gained of the stringent subjection 
under the supremacy of an absolute superior to which it was 
intended to reduce the Episcopal order. ‘These points touched 





practically to the quick men who were otherwise not capable of 
inferring the consequences of a doctrine from the premisses. 
The Bishops now saw themselves, however, face to face with 
propositions and articles the acceptance of which would bring 
them into most uncomfortabie collisions in their dioceses with the 
State and with a large section of their flocks, and for the first 
time it dawned on them that tiese unpleasant and undesirable 
contingencies followed naturally and logically on the premiss of 
the Pope’s Infallibility. Also, 1 apprehend that for the first time 
there broke a light on many minds as to the dishonest manner in 
which the Jesuit theologians manipulated texts. An instance of 
this is afforded in the very scheme under question. In the 
eleventh chapter, treating of the Papal primacy, there is inserted 
a definition taken from the celebrated decree of the Council of 
Florence, but in the middle of which there occurs a most invidious 
interpolation. By the decree, Christ's Vicar was declared Head of 
the Universal Church, Father aud Doctor of all Christians, whereas 
here are made to follow the words aud Supreme Judge, the drift 
of which is unmistakable. Well, if 1 may presume to give the 
impression on my mind, I think that the cue of those who have been 
all along bent on getting Infallibility promulgated has been of late 
to hold out the offer of dropping those particular propositions and 








articles which have given umbrage, with the view of inducing 
the Bishops in the relief of their hearts to vote in return the 
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definition as something of merely abstract bearing. I have no 
doubt that the substance of the compromise carried without success 
to Paris by the Archbishop of Algiers was of this nature, and I 
am quite sure that the principal lever being put in motion at 
present to make half-hearted and timid Bishops hark back to a 
loyal proclamation of the Pope’s superlativeness is the prospect 
of the withdrawal of propositions that would have unpleasant 
practical consequences for them in their dealings at home. ‘This 


is the lure which is being spread out invitingly to induce fluttered | 


prelates to fly back to their perches at the Gesu. 
In reference to such a proceeding, two points strike me as 
deserving attention. One is, that the whole thing is a mere 
stratagem to entrap, there being no real intention whatever to 
waive any of the essential consequences which have been fore- 
shadowed. Momentary and delusive postponement alone is con- 
templated. ‘The other point I consider specially interesting is the 
flimsy texture of the tactics employed, as illustrative of the want 
of ability exhibited by the Jesuits to deal adequately with the cir- 
cumstances of the age they are pitted against. I am myself at a 
loss to understand how any one could be simple enough to believe 
that there can be any sincere disposition to rest content with the 
mere utterance of some unmeaning formula, such as the same 
Mémorial Diplomatique announces in incomprehensible terms as 
having a merely didactic import. Such an utterance, I take it, is 
meant to amount to no more than the expression of what are 
called pious thoughts, the vague state in which, for instance, the 
notion of the Immaculate Conception was left by the Council of 
Trent. It requires only a moment's reflection to become aware 
that for the theologians of the Jesuit school to put up with 
nothing more definite than such an unmeaning utterance, in 
regard to the pet doctrine of their teaching, and this from a 
Council so solemnly convened for the express purpose of stamp- 
ing on it the mark of authoritative confirmation, is to confess 
a tremendous collapse of their influence and position. Now, 
on taking up the latest number of the Civilta Cattolica, 
that is, one issued at the precise moment when Bishops 
are sought to be smoothed down by nebulous intimations that 
there is no intention of insisting on the special points they have 
been particularly disturbed at, I read an article not only reiterat- 
ing the tenets embodied in the most objectionable schedules, but 
affirming actually that the laws of a State in antagonism to 
Pontifical utterances are ipso fucto of no force. I am aware 
that even the very flower and pink of Infallibilist Bishops, one of 
the most ardent and indefatigable champions of the dogma, when 
challenged about the particular thesis of the Civilta, does not 
scruple to speak of it as a mere periodical, the organ of certain 
individual Jesuits. I do not care to inquire into the validity 
of this plea. I am content with the fact that whether 
the organ of an authoritative body, or only of certain individuals, 
throughout it has shown itself the organ of parties so marvellously 
in the confidence of what was thought desirable and was about to 
be done by the Pope, that all which has been laid before the 
Council, and all which has there happened under sanction of 
authority, has previously been heralded in its pages ; and I there- 
fore point to this particular article as conclusive that these parties, 
whose personal influence over the Pope no one presumes to say has 
varied, are still set on the dissemination of the identical ideas they 
have been so strenuously advocating for years. Nor isit unworthy 
of notice that in Rome, where every literary production is under 
strictest censure, and where Monseigneur Maret’s last treatise is 
at present not allowed to be sold, there should have appeared 
from the pen of L, Peoja, a Roman priest, a tract affirming the 
Pope’s right to be supreme in civil matters. The second peint I 
referred to is indeed less calculated to strike the eye, but contains 
within it the pith and substance of much which is cardinal in the 
controversy now being fought out. The more I look intently at 
the fight being made under the direction of the Jesuits, the more 
I feel forced on me the conviction that these men, reputed to be 
such masters of fence, are in truth pitted against a power they 
do not understand how to grapple with. ‘The essence of 
Jesuit training is mechanical. It has turned out as by a superior 
machinery admirably complete creatures according to pattern, and 
equipped with a certain set of faculties ; but the whole method is 
strictly confined, and all the appurtenances of Jesuit culture are 
vigilantly restricted within a prescribed range. Hence the result 


| not enlarge the mind; and so, though indefatigable in plying 
| the arts it has been sible to ire by d a 
a possible acquire by devoted study in the 
service of that Roman Court to which they have devoted them 
selves, it has ever happened that their insight, dimmed by { 
| possessions and passionate ardour, has been at a loss to read correct} 
' the signs of the times. The Jesuits have been a zealous ane 
admirable body-guard, doing incessant hard work, at one time 
| with success, to win back apostates to the Pope ; but what the 
Jesuits never have shown themselves up to—and to have done 80 
| would have been indeed a contradiction to their whole mental 
' constitution and the structure of their system—is the descryin 
| with statesmanlike instinct the great forces of history. Now | 
| firmly believe that this shortcoming on their part has never bins 
| more signally evinced than on this occasion. ‘They never took in 
the immense difference of the moral forces of a Council convened in 
the present century and those of Councils of other ages. 'The 
Jesuits knew and conceived only an antiquated world, and over. 
looked utterly facts that had been growing up. They went out 
to fight and put down modern forces with the same misappre- 
hension of actualities that a general would be now-a-days 
guilty of in going into the field with an equipment of 
crossbows, however perfect. ‘They were utterly insensible of the 
peculiar nature of the forces that had been called into existence by 
the nineteenth century, and which they would needs have to deal 
with. For though I have no wish to represent the Bishops of the 
Opposition as individually men of an extraordinarily eminent type, 
—at least, with a few exceptions, I hold that the leaven working 
in them has been the leaven of nineteenth-century feeling, frag- 
mentary and imperfect and undeveloped, I grant, but for all thata 
splinter of the all-pervading, liberalizing energy which the Episcopal 
order has contracted in its exposure to practical intercourse with 
the world. Now, against this element the peculiar weapons of 
Jesuit manufacture have proved as inadequate as a copper blade is 
for cutting stone ; and so from the very beginning of the Council 
the doings of the party have resulted in nothing but a series 
ef blunders. If this letter were not already so long, I would 
show this in detail, for I hold it to be one of the most in- 
teresting incidents to note how all through things have been tur- 
ing unexpectedly against the Jesuit calculations, and every time 
because the Fathers struck awkwardly upon an instinctively 
rebellious element, from sheer inability to recognize the suscepti- 
bility of the same, and from an incorrigible pertinacity always 
just to touch this needlessly to the quick. Moreover, in every 
instance the element so bunglingly irritated and stirred up will be 
found to be one in virtual affinity with the great broad current 
that runs against absolutism, the element of episcopal autonomy, of 
diocesan privileges, of synodal constitutions, of ancient local rights, 
in short, of every element in correlation with that principle of 
decentralization and organic independence which the grasping and 
stifling action of Roman absolutism has been for centuries sternly 
engaged in sweeping away from the face of the Church, mainly 
under the shield of Jesuit fervour and propagandism. 

Just as I have written the above, I learn, on authority I cannot 
question, that the idea is entertained of suspending the existing re- 
gulations as far as they concern the Bishops’ right of speech, andof 
communicating a Papal order to them henceforth only to hand in 
written observations on any proposition submitted. Some time 
ago I heard of a similar intention, but refrained from giving cir- 
culation to a mere rumour, but now I hear it on authority which 
makes it a duty to repeat it. AN ENGLISHMAN IN Rome. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—~+>—_— 

THE TRANSLATION OF HOMER. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) j 
Sir,—You were kind enough some six months ago to print an 
attempt of mine at translation from Homer. ‘ The Death of 
Lycaon” (Spectator, July 31, 1869,) was rendered, as you may 
remember, in verse of fifteen syllables, in the metre of ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,” to use a description with which your readers are sure to be 
familiar. You remarked in a private criticism on my translation 
with which you favoured me at the time ‘‘that I had chosen a 
rhetorical metre, and that Homer was anything rather thau 
rhetorical.” I could not but feel that the objection was just. ‘The 





has been to produce a set of men marvellously well fitted for 
specific purposes, but never able to seize accurately the shift | 
ing instincts of various ages, because their peculiar training is | 
calculated to turn out ingenious rather than intelligent, and | 


metre indeed has its attractions and advantages. It has some- 
thing of that grand rush of the Homeric hexameter which a trans- 
lator can do little but hopelessly admire ; and it admits of a variety 
of pauses. Managed bya skilful hand, it becomes, as every reader 





shifty rather than dexterous, spirits. ‘The Jesuits are inoculated | of “* Locksley Hall” will acknowledge, wonderfully effective. And 
and even saturated with an intellectual fluid that can intensify but | to the particular passage which I had selected it was not unsuited. 
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Kearly two-thirds of the ninety odd lines were occupied with 
es; and the hurry and passion of a speech are not ill repre- 
sented by the rapid rhythm. But it is certain that there is a great 
of the “Iliad” to which it would be wholly inappropriate ; 
and, all question of appropriateness apart, it would become, 
when continued through some fifteen thousand lines, intolerably 
wearisome. Of other metres the heroic couplet has been already 
written too well,—who would dare to challenge Pope, though he 
scarcely even pretended to translate ?—the hexameter has never been 
written well enough ; and blank verse, such blank verse at least as 
Milton wrote, as Mr. ‘Tennyson writes, even if it were not utterly 
beyond one’s power, is most unsuited, with its highly complex and 
gttificial rhythm, to Homeric simplicity. ‘There remains the four- 
teen-syllabled verse, the ballad metre with a slight difference of 
diguity, holding about as much, so % speak, as the Greek hexa- 
meter, capable of adaptation to various moods of the poet, not ill- 
suited to description, not ill-suited to oratory—witness Lord Macau- 
lay's “ Virginia”—which approved itself to the poet's earliest trans- 
Jjator, and to his latest, if indeed Mr. Merivale, when translations 
almost pour from the press, may be still so described. It is indeed 
a formidable thing to court comparison with so accomplished a 
scholar, yet this is the metre which I have chosen in the specimen 
which I now beg to submit to your judgment, and, with your 
favour, to that of your readers. 
I may be permitted to say that I did not consult Mr. Merivale’s 
yersion till my own had been finished. Then I took courage from 
his example to translate dvdpoévo0 in 1. 2 by *“ manslayer,” a 
rendering on which, as we do not use the word in a complimentary 
sense, I had not ventured before. I should also have been glad to 
borrow, had I felt myself justified in so doing, the phrase ‘* Lemnos 
mist-bedight,” which stands for Ajavov dusydarceoouy, or possibly 
for some other reading with which I am not acquainted. Xeipog 
iu, in 1, 13, must, I suppose, refer to the hand of the child, 
not, as Mr. Merivale puts it, to the hand of the slayer, though the 
latter seems the more natural phrase. A man would scarcely 
grasp the hand of a child whom ke was about to hurl off a wall. 
It would be absurd to put all this preface to such a trifle as a bit 
of translation from Homer, if I had not a proposal to make, or 
rather an idea tosuggest. I have often thought, and I believe that 
you, Sir, agree with me, that translators mostly fail from doing 
their work far too hastily. Mr. Merivale, for whose genius I 
entertain the highest respect, will excuse me if I say that he is no 
exception to the rule. If [ may quote against him a phrase from 
the exquisite lines of dedication which he has prefixed to his 
version, I would remark that the ‘ceaseless rustling of the 
quill” is not an annoyance from which the companion of 
a translator of Homer should suffer. Were I to appeal to 
such an experience, I should hear complaint of the weari- 
some iteration of a single line in every possible combina- 
tion of words. My pen—you and your readers will, I 
trust, excuse this egotism—moves quickly only when it writes 
down in half-an-hour the result of weeks of labour. It is only 
right to make allowance for the greater ingenuity and facility of 
others, and, therefore, I considerably understate my own experience, 
when I say that an hour for a line is the smallest average of time 
that I should be disposed to allow. It is clear that at this rate, 
in these days of many occupations, no ove man could translate 
Homer. But why should one man attempt it? ‘The most famous 
translations in existence, the Septuagint and the Authorized 
Version, were the work of many hands; why should not Homer 
be so dealt with ? Let a competent editor—and who so competent 
as Mr. Merivale?—call in the aid of a body of coadjutors, who might 
undertake a book or half a book each, and accomplish their task 
without stinting time. If the work were so divided, we might 
have in the space of two or three years a translation really worthy 
of the poet. Other questions—such, for instance, as whether 
different metres might not be employed, whether even prose, such 
Prose as that of Sir Thomas Mallory, might not be advantageously 
used—may be settled hereafter. At present, I will only say that 
I should esteem it a singular honour and delight to give what help 
T could in such a work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 The Cresce ut, Clapham Common. ALFRED CHURCH. 
THE WAILING FOR HECTOR. 
(Lhad xxiv., 723-775.) 
First, the white-armed Andromache the women’s wailing led, 
And in her hands she held the while her manslayer Hector’s ! 
head : 

“Ah! young,” she said, “and in thy prime, my husband, thou j 
art dead ; | 


And leavest me behind thee here, a widow in thy hall, 7 
Our boy, ah! luckless parents we, a speechless babe and small ; 
Scarce shall he grow, methinks, to man, since first this town 
will fall 
From tower to base ; for thou her stay and watcher wast, and still 
Didst keep her prudent mothers and speechless babes from ill. 
Full soon, I fear, the hollow ships shall carry them away, 
And I shall be among them, and thee, my child, that day 
Or I shall take to some far land to serve a ruthless king 
With toils of service mean and base, or else some foe shall fling, 
Caught by the hand, from off the wall, O woe! upon the plain, 
Some foe who bears a wrathful heart for sire or brother slain, 
For sire, for brother, or for son, since many an Argive lord 
Hath bitten the great earth in death beneath my Hector’s sword. 
No gentle one, forsooth ! was he, thy sire, in deadly fray, 
Wherefore the nations mourn for him in Llion’s town to-day. 
Oh! sore for mother and for sire the wailing aud the woe, 
My Hector, thou hast made, but I a deeper grief must know, 
Who grasped no hands of farewell stretched from dying bed, nor 
heard, 
To keep through days and nights of tears one precious latest word.” 
So, weeping sore, she spake, and loud the women wailed reply ; 
And next Queen Hecuba took up the mourners’ ceaseless cry :— 
**O Hector ! among all my sons beloved beyond compare, 7 
Much favoured of the gods in life thou wast, and still their care 
E’en in the doom of death. Not thee, as others whom I bare, 
Did swift Achilles captive make, and o’er the barren deep 
To Imbros or to Samos sell, or Lemnos’ frowning steep ; 
And though, when he had reft away thy life with keen-edged 
blade, 
He dragged thee oft about the mound wherein his friend was laid, 
Patroclus, slain by thee, nor yet could bring him from below, 
Yet fresh and fair thou liest there, as when with sudden blow 
Of painless shafts Apollo strikes, Lord of the silver bow.” 
Weeping she spake, and stirred the wail that ceased not for the 
dead ; 
And next fair Helen, third in turn, the shrill lamenting led :— 
“QO Hector! more than all beside of husband's kindred dear : 
The godlike Paris is my spouse, Paris who brought me here— | 
Would God that I had died before !—and 'tis the twentieth year | 
Since first I left my native land and fled across the sea, 
Yet never heard I evil word, or taunting speech from thee. 
Still wast thou wont in Priam’s hall, if one should chance to blame, 
Brother or sister of my spouse, or brother's stately dame, 
Or mother—for thy sire has been ever as father kind— 
To soothe and check, for thou wast aye of gentle speech and mind ; 
Wherefore I mourn for thee, nor less of my own fate complain, 
Vexed to the soul, for whom nor friends nor kindly hearts remain, 
But all turn shuddering when I come, throughout ‘Troy’s broad 
domain.” 
THE CABINET CRISIS LN VIENNA. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—If Mr. Noel will consult McCulloch’s edition of 1866, page 
288, Vol. I., he will find the following statistics :— 





DOPING oucncnccccecconcnsesccsosvossinenvaestbenenevens 8,200,000 
Bohemians } 
FERTIID: F sccccncnsessocnrceenisncces 3,600,000 
Slovacks { 
TID idcenncnakinteviabensennahéats eth 2,200,000 
BTID: snciststimnsiseieciiinieninn 2,800,000 
DT GIG isinnesnsiacicsvinesivsseineesves 1,210,000 
9,810,000 
Add Dalmatians  .......cc.cecceseoeee 400,000 


Total of Non-Germans ,,,.... 10,210,000 

I reckoned the latter at 104 millions, and the Germans at 5} 
millions, which is as near as can be the ratio I stated, viz., 33 to 
41; but why always count, and not also sometimes weigh ? 

I am not bound to please the Vienna politicians, yet Mr. Noel 
knows that even now great autonomic concessions for Galicia and 
Dalmatia are under consideration in Vienna. ‘This is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me, as [have at heart only the peace, freedom, 
and civilization of Europe, which the Czech movement greatly 
endangers. 

Surely Mr. Noel is consciously trifling with me, when he 
compares the difference between Polish and Czech to that between 
Tyrolese and Béhemian German. What could a Londoner make 
of the Lancashire expression ‘‘Shuv the bret i’the hoil,” and yet a 
Manchester man speaks English? But Polish, Bohemian, and 
Russian are all, though kindred, yet perfectly distinct and different 
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languages, as distinct, I repeat, as English is from Dutch. In 
one word, the literature and written speech of all Germans are the 
same, and the gap between any two patois is perfectly bridged 
over; but where is the bridge between Polish and Czech? I 
maintain, therefore, that the Germans are homogeneous, and the 
Slavs very heterogeneous indeed; and, mark you, not only in 
speech, but also in their political aims. 

How well founded is my complaint against Czech juries you 
may see from the annexed extract from the Narodui Listi. It is 
too long to be quoted, and I can only refer your readers to your 
testimony. How Mr. Noel, with such articles printed in the land, 
can deny the existence of a free press passes my understanding. 

Mr. Noel asserts that Moravia and Silesia belong to the 
Bohemian Crown,—spite of the protests of the inhabitants? But 
be that as it may, what becomes, then, of the boasted definiteness 
of the Bohemian frontiers? Let Mr. Noel choose either horn, for 
both he cannot have. 

It may be that the ‘‘ open secret,” Anglic?, hearsay, in Vienna 
entitles Mr. Noel to call a portion of the Austrian Press venal and 
well subsidized ; still he has left unexplained my difficulty. It is 
the Anti-Beustians who according to him receive the Government 
support, and yet it is Beust who the other day in the Lower House 
had to answer questions about the application of the Secret- 
service money. It is quite true that a great socialistic movement 
is going on in Austria, but what has this to do with our con- 
troversy ? You might as well introduce the Sheflield outrages 
into a discussion on Fenianism. 

Sir, both Mr. Noel and myself are beating about the bush. 
The whole turns on this: the Slavs of Cis-Leithania avowedly 
aim at Russian supremacy; see their Moscow pilgrimages, and 
the repeated presentations of the freedom of the city by several 
Czech communities to the Russian General Fadejeff, who, in a 
pamphlet lately published, declared himself Austria’s most resolute 
foe, and laid it down as Russia’s urgent duty to destroy that empire, 
as her Turkish problem can only be solved in that way. ‘This 
pamphlet the Bohemians have had translated into Czech, and 
circulated in the land. 

The tendency of the measures proposed by the now defeated 
Anti-German Ministers is well understood by the Prussians. 
Listen to the Berlin Sfaatshiiryer Zeitung:—‘ Had the Emperor 
Francis Joseph dismissed his German-minded Ministers and regu- 
lated his policy according to the tendencies of the Anti-German 
minority, then a great patriotic agitation would naturally have 
sprung up all over Germany for the protection of the Austro- 
Germans. ‘The North-German Confederation, together with the 
South-German States, would have been forced openly to abet the 
Austro-Germans, and to protest against such a policy; and had 
such voice not been listened to, it would have been supported by 
arms. This would be a war not of Germans against Germans, as in 
1866, but of Germans against Slavs, and victory would infallibly 
have been with us. Necessarily this would have led to the 
annexation of German Austria to Germany... .. However, 
*Defertur non est aufertur.’” Uerbst-Giskra, then, have chosen 
peace, where the Czechs steered straight for war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AustTro-ANGLIAN, 


FACTORY EDUCATION. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THER “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The subject of compulsory education is now attracting the 
attention which it deserves from thoughtful Englishmen, but the 
public mind has scarcely yet perceived what is strongly felt by 
practical philanthropists, that ‘** no compulsory law can ever work 
satisfactorily, unless it have an ally in a system of indirect com- 
pulsion.” An able paper to this effect was lately read at a Social 
Science meeting in London by the Rev. Brooke Lambert, in which 
he suggested one special application of this principle to which | 
beg to draw your readers’ attention, viz., a corollary to the Fac- 
tory Act which was proposed in a paper written by Miss Mayo, 
and read by Canon Kingsley, the President of the Education 
Department, at the late Bristol Congress of Social Science. Miss 
Mayo had been struck by the insufficiency of the Factory Act to 
ensure the decent education of the ‘ half-timers,” of whom it only 
requires that they should attend school from eight to thirteen 
years of age. No educational test is imposed either on entering 
or leaving school; the school attendance is regarded as a mere 
condition of factory work, many children not being seut at all, 
until the parents, needing their wages, are forced ¢to comply with 
the regulation; and when depression of trade stops the factory 
work, the children are often taken away from school altogether. 
Miss Mayo was told by a girl on leaving school ‘that her teacher 


had said that she had never before had a half-timer who bag 
stayed at school three-and-a-half years.” In fact, the attendance 
is so intermittent that Miss Mayo knew “ many girls who have in 
this way attended school for only a few months at a time, and are 
now quite unable to read.” The depressing and disorganizi 
effect of this state of things on the schools may easily be imagined 
and the consequent waste of the teachers’ energies and the pupil 
efforts. 

To meet these evils, Miss Mayo proposed to add to the Factory 
Act a clause enacting ‘‘ that no children who had not passed in 
the 5th Standard should be allowed to leave the half-time school 
and go to work full time.” ‘This would secure to the children such 
a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic as would be a 
possession to them for life ; it would keep them for a definite period 
under the civilizing influences of school ; and it would enlist the 
parents’ co-operation in the children’s education by rendering it a 
necessary condition of their advance in the factory, which at 
present can scarcely be said to be the case. How greatly sucha 
supplementary measure is needed may be scen from the following 
statistics, lately furnished by Miss Mayo, of one of the largest and 
best-taught schools in the Potteries. (See Rev. Brooke Lamoert's 
paper in the Sessional Proceedings of the Social Science Association 
for January 27, 1870.) 

Number of IHalf-timers on School Register, November 26, 1869: 
—Boys, 272; girls, 132. 

Number who have left since February 28, 1869 :— Boys, 80; 
girls, 74. 

Those children who have left, passed in the following standards: 


STANDARD. 
0. I. Il. Ill. IV. ¥. Vi. Totals. 
BOy6 2:28 <0 RD cesses LC eae pee Me RO, 
UENO ons: Dicseves 20 oe BO sanssa © cacsee @ an senha en 


Table showing present state of Lalf-time Girls’ School, ie., on 
November 26, 1869 :— 


STANDARD. 
0. I. I. i. Iv. OW OVE 

Number of children in each 
IG ois sascttscsodeinbindninies 16 098 4, BB a Ric in Bat 
Will be 10 years next birthday 6... 0.1. O01. O.1.0.. 00.0 
— ili — — Ding Gia Dik Dia ee 
— 12 — -— Sr. ee ee eee ee 
— 13 — —_ Disc RE ccs ER caw RE wer Oe ee 
Totale:— 36 ... 39... 38 .. 31 8 4... Bul 


The addition of the proposed clause to the existing Factory Act 
would be a means of lasting and wide-spread good in the manu- 
facturing districts, where the children who are suffering from the 
absence of such indirect compulsion are continually passing out of 
the schools and increasing the immense mass of the ill-taught 
population. Fortunately, Mr. Robert Baker, Chief Factory 
Inspector, has taken up the matter with his well-known ability 
and energy, and as his scheme includes the amendment above 
explained, I should not have troubled you with this letter, were it 
not for the belief that various efforts converging to the same point 
may strengthen the hands of those who have the power to act, and 
so hasten the attainment of the great end which all have at heart, 
—the genuine education of every child in the United Kingdom.— 


I am, Sir, &ce., Ss. D.C 
S. D. CoL.er. 


STARVATION IN THE SHETLANDS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me in a few lines to state the condi- 
tion of a part of the United Kingdom, in which actual starvation 
at present exists, and will, I fear, increase unless a vigorous effort 
is made to alleviate it? I allude to the northern portion of the 
Shetland Islands, especially Unst, Yell, Fetlar, and the northern 
part of ** Mainland.” 

At the beginning of last year the proceeds of the coming fishing 
season had been to a large extent pledged for arrears of rent 
caused by the unfavourable harvest of 1868. An important branch 
of this industry, the herring fishery, has proved almost a total 
failure. ‘The corn harvest of 1869 promised well, and was fairly 
housed in the southern and western parts of ** Mainland.” In the 
other and larger portion of the country comprised in the districts 
I have mentioned, the terrible storms of October almost entirely 
destroyed the standing crops, “thrashing them out,” one of our 
informants says, ‘*as completely as on the barn-floor,” and £0 
twisting and rending even the straw as to make it not worth cut- 
ting. ‘Ihe potato crop also has proved an almost complete failure: 
many fields desolated with the disease, and even the sound 
potatoes generally so small and poor as to be unfit for food or seed. 

The result of all this is that in many parishes the people are 
actually starving, or what is almost equally alarming for the 
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fature, subsisting on the reserves of grain which should have 
served a8 seed for the coming year. ; 

Asmall fund has already been raised by some recent visitors 
to the islands, chiefly members of the Society of Friends, who 
know the circumstances of the case well. They are working 
mainly through the ministers of the various Churches there— 
Established Kirk, Free Kirk, Wesleyans, Independents, &c.—of 
course without any regard to sect or creed. Only £200 or £300 
have yet been collected, and they need as many thousands. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Dimsdale 
and Co., Bankers, London, or by your obedient servant, 

Tuomas HopGkn (Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Ne weastle-on- Tyne, Ky bruary 16. 

XNANTIPPE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Siz,—In your article on ** Xanthippe” last week I am surprised to 
find no mention of the fact that Socrates was twice married. ‘This 
js stated by Diogenes Laertius, Athenzeus, and Plutarch. It is 
borne out by the fact that Lamprocles was so much older than 
Sophroniscus and Menexenus (sig ye rpets, sis wiv weipaxsoy 767, 
jie de rasd/a,in the ** Apologia ;” PEs yap aurw Uusiz, dw ousxpir, 
dg de weyas.—Phedo, 160-65). Diogenes Laertius tells us that 
there were differing reports as to which of his two wives Socrates 
married first. The Phedo settles that the wife in the prison with 
Socrates was Xantippe. No name is mentioned in Jem. ii., 2, 1, 
where Lamprocles complains of his own mother’s temper. Ilence 
we must conclude that Xantippe is a much maligned woman, and 
that all the odium attaching to her name should be given to that 
of Myrto, Socrates’ first wife. Myrio was the daughter (Laer- 
tius says, Plutarch says grand-daughter, Athenzus, great-grand 
daughter) of Aristides, and, therefore, of much nobler blood than 
Socrates; yet so poor that Socrates married her out of charity to 
give her food and shelter. ‘These two facts may account for her 
bad temper. Xantippe, the young wife of Socrates’ old age, 
seems to have felt a sincere affection for him (?hwdo). Your 
article must therefore be rechristened ** The Defence of Myrto.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge. W. B. O. 


“THE MONTH” AND PAPAL FINANCE. 
(To THs Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sin,—The writers on whom you comment have not often to com- 
plain of misstatements on your part as to what they may have 
said. I am, therefore, much surprised at the mistake which has 
crept into an article in your number for February 5, p. 162, and 
have uo doubt but it will be at once corrected by you. ‘The article 
to which I allude is headed ‘* Papal Finance,” and refers to a 
paper which appears on the same subject in the Mouth for Feb- 
ruary. Your writer there says, ‘* The Month talks economic 
nonsense when it compares their taxation [the taxation of the 
Roman people] with that of Englishmen.” 

Whether such a comparison might be made in a nonsensical 
manner I am unable to say, but it is certain that there is not a 
word on the subject of such a comparison in the article in the 
Month.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, February 7. Tue Eprror or “ Tur Monta.” 


[Our correspondent is quite right, and we owe him an apology. 
While writing, we confused a remark made by the 7'abiet of the 
26th January, upon the Month, with the statements of the Month 
itself—Ep. Sp ctator]. 


FARADAY’S FAITIL 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your review of the Life vf Furaday (February 12) you 
state that he refused to bring to bear upon the highest things those 
mental operations which he delighted to apply to very high 
things, and that in religion he neither investigated nor reasoned. 
This is quite true, and I am able to corroborate it from having 
heard Faraday express himself in terms almost identical. A 
relative of mine at whose house Faraday was staying some years 
ago put this qnestion to the philosopher,—how is it that you 
area believer in the doctrines of your sect ? His reply was, ‘I 
prostrate my reason in this matter, for if I applied the same pro- 
cess of reasoning which I use in the matters of science, I should be 
an unbeliever.” Faraday was, as I have good reason to know, 
& practical Christian in every respect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
a 3. He 


ART 
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THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS. 
Tue year’s collection of pictures at the Dudley Gallery is more 
remarkable for its general average of excellence than for any works 
it contains of extraordinary excellence. Not that there is an 
actual want of attractiveness or originality ; but it is to be con- 
sidered (in comparing the Exhibition with others of similar works) 
that here are collected together about twice as many drawings as 
are ever hung by either of the Water-Colour Societies, and that 
the greater the number exhibited the less in proportion will those 
of the better sort inevitably be. Nor is this all; association of the 
good with the indifferent has a positively prejudicial effect on the 
former. An eye fatigued by drawings which, however meritorious 
and promising, do not rise to the point of interesting the mind, 
has greater difficulty in appreciating and enjoying a first-class 
work than it would if the latter stood alone. Indifferent work in 
an exhibition seldom acts as a foil to the good, but rather drags it 
down to its own level. Impressions formed under these influences 
are frequently much modified and corrected by second thoughts, 
or rather by a second sight, of the pictures when the attention is 
confined within selected limits. ‘The few notes that follow have 
been put together with the view, if possible, of aiding the selection. 

The flower-painters are those who, as a class, are best repre- 
sented. Miss Heleu Coleman has from the first been distinguished 
by a style of her own. W. Hunt has been followed by a long 
tail of imitators, who with scarcely an exception have missed the 
greatest excellence of their original ; for while often displaying 
considerable skill in detailed imitation, they have for the most part 
been entirely innocent of the breadth of treatment which Hunt 
himself so passionately sought after. ‘Thus it is that we have been 
inundated with strawberries lying on a dirty bank, apples backed 
by lumps of moss, &c., &c., and at last we have begun to wonder 
what it was that we so admired in Hunt, till we sce perchance a 
work by Hunt himself, and are reminded that the charm of it 
consisted not only in his unsurpassed power of realization, but 
also, and in a greater degree, in the breadth of treatment which 
compelled every detail to form part of a whole, and secured the 
prime qualities of unity, sobriety, and repose. Now it is breadth 
of treatment that is the chief merit of Miss Coleman's drawings, 
and whereas Hunt aimed at brilliance and force of colour, she 
is all fur tenderness. Her marigolds and white chrysanthemums 
(480) set in a golden-stained glass, with a bit of crimson 
geranium lying near, and her ** Guelder Roses and Barberries ” 
(502) are among the best drawings she has made. She has never 
given way to the vulgar trick of blackening her background to 
give force (which it does not do) to her flowers. Miss Eastlake 
is known by a more brilliant palette, a looser method of execution, 
and generally a more exclusive use of transparent pigments than 
Miss Coleman. Her flowers have a special charm of vigour and 
freshness, as in the ‘Study of Hollyhock” (416) ; but she also 
exhibits a drawing (493) in which she betrays some inclination to 
imitate and adopt Miss Coleman’s favourite effects and mode of 
painting. She had better continue to see with her own eyes. 
There is a certain stateliness about ** Rhododrendrons” (5) and 
“Gladiolus ” (553), by H. Sterling, besides good drawing and 
pleasing colour. ‘This is a new name, and so is that of Mr. 
Daniel Williamson, whose brilliant *‘ Daffodils” (41), against a 
background of ochre, are as original as they are beautiful. Com- 
pared with ordinary flower-painting, breadth of treatment 
characterizes the work of all these four artists. 

The kind of picture which Mr. S. Solomon delights to paint is 
pretty well known. ‘That he is a colourist of remarkable power 
few will be disposed to deny. Ilis ** Young Rabbi carrying the 
Scrolls of the Law ” (51) is a rich assemblage of browns that 
few could surpass. But the sentiment is remote, not to say hazy, 
and there is little suggestion of life or reality in the head. Still 
the picture is free from that repulsive sentiment which too fre- 
quently marks Mr. Solomon’s compositions, and which holds full 
sway in his “Summer Twilight” (121). Llere even the colour 
is unattractive, and one rather shrinks from analysing too par- 
ticularly the natures of those degenerate creatures in men’s attire. 
A momentary thought, suggested by their thick ankles and 
shapeless shanks, that the artist had thus purposcly aimed at 
making them unlovely and contemptible, and so of pointing a 
wholesome moral, vanishes when the general tenour of the picture 
is considered. A certain strange beauty of colour in the same 
artist’s ‘Three Holy Children in the Fiery Furnace” (45) does 
not compensate for its total want of expression. ‘The lugubrions 





aspect and protruded chins of these figures are at least not indi- 
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cative of any appropriate ideas. Think how William Blake 
would have treated the subject. Mr. Solomon only reminds us of 
the old school-trick of a big boy knocking together the heads of 
three little ones. ‘The subject is apparently ‘‘ beyond the reaches 
of his soul.” Passing from Mr. Solomon’s pictures to the manly 
and accomplished work of Mr. E. J. Poynter is like emerging from 
an atmosphere heavy with oppressive scents into the free air of 
heaven. At once accurate and refined in feeling, this artist’s 
drawing has a scholarly finish that is equally rare and delightful. 
Nor is it in outline only that he shows a thorough appreciation of 
form; in a still more remarkable degree he commands all those 
niceties of shadow and tone which go towards expressing not only 
roundness and relief, bué also the endless variations of surface 
that distinguish all things (except a billiard-ball), and not least 
the human head and face. In his head of “ Jessica” (586) these 
qualities are combined with a most delicate beauty of feature and 
expression, and though the colour is somewhat poor, yet there is a 
relative harmony of tints that leaves a general impression of truth. 
There has been some haste or carelessness in the drawing of the 
hand: it is hardly worthy of the face. And as the only Jessica 
popularly known is Shylock’s daughter, it may perhaps be 
objected (without imputation of hypercriticism) that this is 
not a Jewess at all, and certainly not the light-hearted 
damsel we know in our Shakespeares. But perhaps Mr. Poynter 
intended to show her in a moment of sadness induced by hearing 
sweet music, and has adopted a conclusion akin to Launcelot’s 
‘‘ bastard hope,” that after all she was not the Jew’s daughter. A 
portrait of Mrs. E. Burne Jones (506), and an etching or pen-and- 
ink drawing of ‘+ Vashti” (669), are other noticeable works 
exhibited by the same artist. In ‘‘ The Princess and the Pelicans” 
(169), Mr. H. S. Marks has caught and manifested to the eye the 
very spirit of a fairy tale. It has been justly remarked that the 
faint odour of archaism that breathes through the picture is in 
keeping with the subject. In fact, it helps us the more easily to 
lend our imaginations to the story of men changed by magic into 
pelicans, and cribbed within this narrow ‘“‘stang.” Just so, if 
pelicans understood language, would pelicans look and listen when 
read to by a kind and compassionate sister, who sought to wile 
away their pains. ‘The picture is delightful in colour, and painted 
in a light key, encouraged probably by the artist’s recent practice 
in mural decoration. ; 

There is a good show of landscapes. Mr. 'T. Danby sends a 
beautiful drawing of a quiet bay on Llyn Gwynant, where 
summer heat is freshened by a light air that just shivers the 
surface of the lake (185). Mr. D’Egville, not long since known 
chiefly as a sketcher of spirit and refinement, but who to his 
now maturer work has added fullness of colour, fine gradation of 
tone, and numberless charms of aerial perspective, exhibits a 
Venetian scene (481) possessing these qualities in a high degree. 
The painting of Swiss Alpine scenery seldom falls to the lot of our 
better artists ; but here is a view on the Mer de Glace by Mr. W. 
Field (210) which proves that, however difficult it may be to give 
full effect to those ‘‘ palaces of nature,” and however frequent 
the failures that have happened in the attempt, there are yet 
scenes among the Alps which, in the hands of good men 
and true, are not beyond the reach of pictorial art. Mr. 
W. Field's picture is redolent of the Alps, and makes very 


obvious the insufficiency of what is ordinarily given forth 
as representing them, From still less accustomed sketching- 


ground is sent a vigorous and well-executed drawing of 
** The Rapids above Niagara ” (62), by Madame Bodichon, a wild 
waste and hurry of waters, swirling and tumbling onward with 
irresistible fury. Mr. Ditchfield exhibits several well-considered 
street scenes in Algiers (91, 270, and others). Mr. Earle makes 
steady progress, as evinced by greater breadth and repose of treat- 
ment, especially in a Nuremburg drawing (505), while his ** Rich- 
mond Castle ” (104) shows great skill in choosing a good point of 
view; Mr. C. Richardson is sparkling and vigorous as usual, yet 
modest withal (195); and Mr. H. Macallum begins to reap the 
fruits of sedulous study in greater freedom of execution, a good 
quality of colour, and definite character in the places and things he 
paints. By keeping on this tack Mr. Macallum will certainly go 
much further yet. Mr. A. Severn has not sent any of his more 
serious work for exhibition, but there is a masterly study by him 
of sky and middle distance (454), which it is a pity to see marred 
by an ill-considered foreground. A forcible study is Mr. T. J. 
Watson's ** Fishing Village ” (280), but so low-toned as to suggest 
an eclipse of the sun. Lastly, Mr. Brennan makes a good begin- 
ning with the water-colour box in his two carefully-painted and 
pleasantly-coloured views of Rome (448, 461). V. 


= ie 
BOOKS. 
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MR. ADLARD'S “ AMYE ROBSART AND THE EARL 
OF LEYCESTER.”* 

Mr. ADLARD’s volume is as old-fashioned in its style of composi. 
tion as in the length of its title-page. It is the work of an anti. 
quary, and as formidable to the general modern reader as the 
compilations of antiquaries usually are. A more badly arranged 
book it would be difficult to imagine. It is a biographical jungle 
containing many facts (though not many new ones) on an oe 
teresting and perplexing subject, which, however, it requires yo 
small amount of enterprise and perseverance in the reader to hunt 
out and bring together into something like an intelligent point of 
view. We speak more particularly of the first part of the volume 
which gives its title to the book, and which relates to the 
mysterious death of Amye Robsart, or rather Lady Robert 
Dudley. ‘The only really valuable contribution which Mr. Adlard 
has made towards the solution of this enigma, is the elaborate 
manner in which he has traced the origin of the accusations 
against the Earl of Leicester in the shape in which we find them 
iu the common accounts (adopted by Sir Walter Scott) to the 
calumnious publication which now goes by the name of Leycester's 
Commonwealth, and which has been generally attributed to 
Persons or Parsons, the Jesuit. ‘Tradition or independent tes. 
timony has added but little to the criminal indictment set forth 
in that virulent publication, which appeared originally in 1584, 
under a different title. Mr. Adlardis very angry with Sir Walter 
Scott not only for adopting the story as commonly told as the 
basis of his novel of Kenilworth, but also for his anachronisws 
in styling Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester in 1560, when he was 
not so created till four years later; for bringing poor Amye 
out of her grave fifteen years after her death to be present at the 
revels of Kenilworth, and for attributing to Dudley’s first marriage 
with her the circumstances of secrecy and repudiation which 
attended the alleged but disclaimed marriage between him and 
Douglas, Lady Sheffield (the mother of Sir Robert Dudley), ata 
much later period of his life. But surely this was all within the 
fair license of a romancer, and exactly what would recommend 
itself to the choice of a writer of genius, whose object it was 
simply to invest what he believed to be a fact—the violent death 
of Amye Robsart—with any attendant circumstances of interest 
and romance which had occurred during the same general period, 
and in connection with the husband of Amye Robsart. Mr. 
Adlard, we have said, has not added much to the facts which 
we already possessed ; indeed, the largest part of his inquiry is 
avowedly derived from the works of Dr. Bartlett and Mr. 
Pettigrew ; nor has he taken any notice of the important additions 
made to our evidence by Mr. Froude in his history of the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

The facts which we can ascertain respecting Lady Robert 
Dudley’s life are few in the extreme. She was the child of Sir 
John Robsart, of Siderstern, in the county of Norfolk, and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Scott, Esq., of Camberwell, in the 
county of Surrey. So uncertain is our knowledge of Sir John 
Robsart’s daughter, that her Christian name even is matter of 
dispute, Mr. Adlard maintaining that it was **Amye,” while Lord 
Braybrooke and Mr. Hunter maintained that it appears iu the 
funeral certificates, and in an instrument under the hand of 
Sir John himself, as Ilowever this may be, on the 
15th of May, 1550, Sir John Robsart settled upon his daughter 
and Robert Dudley, their marriage then being agreed upon, an 
annuity of £20; and King Edward VI. records in his /iary, 
under the date “June 4” of the same year, that ‘Sir Robert 
Dudley, third son to the Earl of Warwick, married Sir Johu 
Robsart’s daughter, after which marriage there were certain 
gentlemen that did strive who should first take away a goose’s 
head, which was hanged alive on two cross posts.” Robert Dudley 
was born on the 24th of June, 1532 or 1533; and the husband 
and wife were probably about the same age,—eighteen. What is 
the meaning of Lord Burghley’s expression with respect to this 
marriage, ‘* Nuptiz carnales in letitia incipiunt, et in luctu termi- 
nantur,” in a sarcastic summary of Dudley's qualifications to be the 
Queen’s husband (in 1566), it is not easy to say. Lord Robert 
came into possession of the Robsart estates in Jahuary, 1557, s0 


A Mite, 





* Amye Robsart and the Earl of Leycester; a Critical Inquiry into the Authenticity oF 
the Various Statements in Relation to the Death of Amye Kobsart, and of the Libels on 
Earl of Leycester, with a Vindication of the Earl by his Nephew, Sir Philip Sudney. And 
a Ilistory of Kenilworth Castle, including an Account of the Splendid Entertainme 
given to Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of Leucester in 1575, from the works of Rohert Lane- 
ham and George Gascoigne; together with Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir k ert 
Dudiey, Son of the Earl of Leycester. By George Adlard, author of “The Suttou- 
Dudileys of England,” &c. London: John Russell Smith. 1570 
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————— 
that we may conclude that Sir John Robsart was then dead. Of | intention of marrying her ; and she herself was shutting herself 
the nature of Lady Dudley’s domestic life we know nothing, but a | up in the palace, to the peril of her health and life. ‘That the 
Jeter from her to a Mr. Flowerdew has been preserved; though | realm would tolerate the marriage, he said that he did not believe ; 
miluckily it has no date, except that of the day of the month, the | he was, therefore, determined to retire into the country, although 


7th of August. 
to be William Hyde, Esq., of Denchworth, in Berkshire, and 


ins, “I understand by Gryse that you put him in remembrance | 
of that you spoke to me of, concerning the going of certain sheep | 
at Siderstern, and although I forgot to move my lord thereof 
pefore his departing, he being sore troubled with weighty affairs, | 
and I not being altogether in quiet for his sudden departing, yet, &c.” 
It would be perbaps forcing a meauing to interpret these expres- | 
sions into an actual estrangement between husband and wife, and 
another reference to Dudley in the letter, that “ my lord so justly | 
required me at his departing to see those poor men satisfied, as 
though it had been a matter depending upon life,” gives a favour- 
able impression of him, and shows that she still occasionally acted 
for bim in the management of the estate. Lord Robert Dudley 
was sworn of Elizabeth's Privy Council on the 4th of June, 1559, 
and it has been conjectured that this was the * weighty affairs ” 
spoken of in the letter. However this may be, De Feria, the 
Spanish Ambassador, writing to his master in April, 1559, says, 
«They tell me that she [the Queen] is enamoured of my Lord 
Robert Dudley, and will never let him leave her side. He offers 
me his services in behalf of the Archduke [as a candidate for 
Elizabeth's hand], but I doubt whether it will be well to use them. 
Heis in such favour, that people say that she visits him in his 
chamber day and night, nay, it is even reported that his wife has a 
cancer on the breast, and that the Queen waits only till she die to 
marry him.” Of course, this was only the talk of the courtiers ; 
and it must be remembered that Kobert Dudley had been Eliza- 
beth’s playfellow in childhood, as well as her fellow-prisoner in 
the Tower, and that what might seem excessive favour towards 
any one else might be natural enough in her towards him. ‘The 
important fact is that the courtiers had begun to speculate on and 
foretell the death of Lady Dudley, though as yet there was no talk 
of intended foul play. 

We now come to the eve of the Cumnor tragedy, for we have 
no intermediate facts bearing on the subject of the relations 
between Dudley and his wife. In August, 1560, some cloud seems 
to have risen between Cecil (Burghley) and his exacting but 
generally (to him, at least) constant Sovereign. What it really 
was we do not know. We know, however, that about this time 
Lord Robert Dudley was in especial favour with the Queen, who 
conferred on him the lucrative privilege of exporting woollen 
cloths free of duty. ‘The Queen set out on one of her royal pro- 
gresses, Cecil not attending her at first. Among other places, she 
visited Basing House, and its master, the Marquis of Winches- 
ter, writes on the 24th to Cecil, condoling with him * that when 
his counsel is most for Her Majesty’s honour and profit, the same 
hath great hindrance by her weak credit of him, and by back- 
counsel.” Cecil was himself at Basing on the 27th, and writes on 
that day to Throgmorton in these words :—‘‘ I dare not write that 
I might speak. God send Her Majesty understanding, which 
shall be her surety ; and so full of melancholy I wish you 
free from it, as I doubt not but your fortune shall be to find 
you free. I omit to speak of my comfort in service that in 
this journey [to Scotland] have for her honour oppressed my- 
self with debt, and have no consideration made me; I can bear it 
better for myself than for others.” On the 29th Cecil wrote to 
Randolph, intimating (as it would seem from Randolph’s replies) 
that he intended withdrawing from Court. Our next evidence 
must be derived from a letter addressed by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, De (Quadra, to the Duchess of Parma. It is dated from Lon- 
don on the 11th of September. After speaking of a conversation 
with the Queen on the3rd, in which she told him that she had made up 
her mind to marry, and that the Archduke was to be the man, he 
adds that she had just now told him drily that she did not intend 
to marry, and that it could not be. ‘* After my conversation with 
the Queen [the first conversation], I met the Secretary Cecil, whom 
I knew to be in disgrace. Lord Robert, I was aware, was 
endeavouring to deprive him of his place. 
led him to the subject; and, after many protestations, and 
eutreaties that | would keep secret what he was about to tell me, 
he said that the Queen was going on so strangely that he was 
about to withdraw from her service. It was a bad sailor, he said, 
that did not make for port when he saw a storm coming; and for 
himself, he perceived the most manifest ruin impending over the 
Queen, through intimacy with Lord Robert. He, Lord Robert, 
had made himself master of the business of the State and of the 


It is written ‘from Mr. Hyde's,” who is thought 


| be better in Paradise than here.” 


With little difficulty I | 





person of the (Jueen, to the extreme injury of the realm, with the 


he supposed they would send him to the Tower before they would 
let him go. He implored me for the love of God to remonstrate 
with the Queen; to persuade her not utterly to throw herself 
away as she was doing, and to remember what she owed to herself 
and to her subjects. Of Lord Robert he twice said that he would 
In reply to assurances from the 
Ambassador, Cecil, according to De Quadra, “ told me the Queen 
eared nothing for foreign princes; she did not believe that she 
stood in any need of their support. She was deeply in debt, 
taking no thought how to clear herself, and she had ruined 
her credit in the City. [Ihe London merchants did refuse 
to advance her £60,000 in this very month.] Last of all, 
he said that they were thinking of destroying Lord Robert's 
wife. They had given out that she was ill; but she was not ill at all ; 
she was very well, and was taking care not to be poisoned ; God, he 
trusted, would never permit such a crime to be accomplished, or allow so 
wicked a conspiracy to prosper.” ‘The day after this conversa- 
tion,” De Quadra continues, ‘‘the Queen, on her return from 
hunting, told me that Lord Robert’s wife was dead or nearly so, 
and begged me to say nothing about it. Assuredly it is a matter 
full of shame and infamy ; but for all this, I do not feel sure that 
she will immediately marry him, or indeed that she will marry at 
all. She wants resolution to take any decided step.” ‘* Since 
this was written,” he adds, ‘‘ the death of Lord Robert's wife has 
been given out publicly. The Queen said in Italian, ‘Que si ha 
rotto il collo.” It seems that she fell down a staircase.” On the 
same day, the 11th of September, on which De Quadra wrote this 
despatch, Cecil wrote to Randolph, and from the answer to the 
latter, we gather that he alluded to the death of Lady 
Robert Dudley. ‘* The first word that I read of your 
letter,” Randolph writes, ‘‘ comparing it with such bruits 
and slanderous reports as have been maliciously reported by the 
French and their faction, so passioned my heart till no grief that 
ever I felt was like unto it; I neither had word to comfort, nor 
advice to give to my friends... .... Both—and I thought it 
good for a time to keep your letters from all. It is yet no 
time to cast such doubts.” Some examinations of one Arthur 
Guntor were subsequently taken by Cecil, respecting con- 
versations in which Dudley’s imminent high promotion was 
spoken of, and (according to Mr. Froude’s extract from the 
Hatfield MSS., though the examinations in the printed Burgh- 
ley Papers have nothing on this point,) it was asserted that 
‘*ere this my Lord Robert’s wife is dead, she broke her neck ;” 
but it is needless to dwell on this, because the date of the con- 
versations is placed only vaguely at ‘about three weeks since.” 
Such is the evidence which we possess anterior to the catastrophe 
itself, and it cannot be denied that its general tendency is to 
create a presumptive suspicion against Leicester. It must be 
remembered, however, that the relative positions of persons 
would suggest to such a Court as that of Elizabeth the pro- 
bability of such an occurrence. Without actually incriminating 
Robert Dudley himself, there was certainly a strong Dudley party 
—the nucleus of which were the relics of the party which had been 
bound up with the fortunes of the Dudleys in the reigns of Edward 
and Mary, and which was largely swollen by the enemies of 
William Cecil,—which would not stick at a little to place the 
Queen’s favourite in the assured position of the Queen's husband. 
Well might the Court tattlers look upon Lady Dudley’s life as 
threatened under such circumstances, and well might Cecil him- 
self, in his antipathy and fears, accept those rumours as true, or 
think it worth his while to seem to accept them as such, if he 
could move the Spanish Ambassador to some strong intervention 
against the Dudley match. ‘The exaggerated tone of the English 
Premier in the whole conversation is evident, and however we 
may explain his extraordinary confidences to a foreign minister, 
it is clear that they must not be received as his deliberate opinion 
without considerable hesitation. 

But what was Robert Dudley’s own conduct on the news of the 
death of his wife, and how does that bear on the question? Here 
we again avail ourselves of Mr. Adlard, who gives us no assistance 
in the preliminary evidence. We have some letters among the 
Pepys MSS. (now at Cambridge), which have been printed by 
Lord Braybrooke in an appendix to his edition of the well-known 
Diary, and are between Lord Robert Dudley and a Mr. T. Blount, 
whom he addresses as ‘‘ cousin.” Had these been originals, much 
more certainty in the matter would have been gained; but 
they are only copies, and Mr. Froude (while using them) sug- 
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gests a doubt as to whether they may not have been ‘mani- | 


pulated for the purpose of being produced at a subsequent 
inquiry into the death of Lady Dudley. 
conjecture, unsupported by any evidence, and we are inclined 
to think that the letters belie it by their contents, which | 
are natural and consistent if accepted as faithful, while they | 
are wholly wanting in the thorough-going character proper 
and essential to a ‘‘cooked” statement. ‘The death of Amye 
Dudley occurred on Sunday, the 8th of September, 1560, at 
Cumnor Place, in Berkshire, about three miles west of Oxford. 
This house was then tenanted by a Mr. Anthony Forster, who pur- 
chased the property in 1561, and died in 1572. Forster appears to 
have been a man of high personal character, and of learning and 
accomplishments. From the letters it appears that Amye 
Dudley had been staying at his house in the society of a Mrs. 
Owen (the wife of his landlord) and Mrs. Odingsells, sister of 
the Mr. Hyde from whose house Amye’s letter, already alluded 
to, was written. Both of these were ladies of position, and, 
however lonely might be the life of Lady Dudley in the 
continued absence of her husband, there is nothing in the 
circumstances of her residence here to excite suspicion of intended 
foul play—indeed, quite the contrary. From the letters between 
Dudley and Blount it would seem that while the former was at 
Windsor on the 9th of September, he received a messenger from 
Cumnor with the news of his wife’s death, and that this messenger 
had crossed and communicated his news to Thomas Blount, who 
was proceeding on some mission from Dudley himself. Dudley 
at once wrote to Blount, ‘‘ Immediately upon your departing 
from me there came to me Bowes, by whom I do understand that 
my wife is dead, and, as he saith, by a fall from a pair of stairs. 
Little other understanding can I have of him. ‘The greatness and 
the suddenness of the misfortune doth so perplex me until I do 
hear from you how the matter standeth, or how this evil should 
light upon me, considering what the malicious world will bruit, 
as I can take no rest, and because I have no way to purge myself 
of the malicious talk that I know the wicked world will use, but 
one, which is the very plain truth to be proven, I do pray you, as 
you have loved me, and do tender me and my quietness, and as 
now my special trust is in you, that you will use all the devices 
and means you can possible for the learning of the truth; wherein 
have no respect of any living person.” He then charges him to 
go on to Cumnor, summon the coroner and give the strictest in- 
junction to him to choose the * discreetest and substantial men” 
for the jurors, and that they should view the body and search 
the matter to the bottom. In conclusion, he implores Blount, ‘as 
I have ever loved you, do not dissemble with me, neither let any- 
thing be hid from me, but send me your true conceit and opinion of 
the matter, whether it happened by evil chance or by villainy.” In 
a postscript Dudley adds, ‘‘ I have sent for my brother Appleyard 
[Amye’s half-brother], because he is her brother, and other her 
friends also to be there, that they may be privy and see how all 
things do proceed.” 

Blount had been already .nformed by the messenger to 
Dudley, whom he met, that when the death occurred 
all the domestics belonging to the establishment (including 
himself) were absent at Abingdon Fair, at the urgent desire, 
as he alleged, of Lady Dudley herself, ‘‘ who would not that 
day suffer one of her own sort to tarry at home, and was so 
earnest to have them gone to the fair, that with any of her own 
sort that made reason of tarrying at home she was very angry, 
and came to Mrs, Odingsells, the widow that liveth with Anthony 
Forster, who refused that day to go to the fair, and was very 
angry with her also, because she said it was no day for gentle- 
women to go in, but said the morrow was much better, and then 
she would go. Whereunto my lady answered and said that she 
might choose and go at her pleasure, but all hers should go; and 
was very angry. ‘They asked who should keep her company if all 
they went. She said Mrs. Owen should keep her company at 
dinner.” After obtaining this information from the messenger, 
Blount went on to Abingdon, where he passed the night, and dis- 
sembling his knowledge of the tragedy, and pretending he was on 
his way to Gloucestershire, tried to gather from the landlord 
of the inn what was the talk of the country about it. This 
seems to us to have been a very wise proceeding on his part, since | 
it was very essential for him to learn what were the reports 
respecting the death outside the household at Cumnor, who might 





otherwise take measures after his arrival to keep any sinister | 
opinions from his knowledge. He found the landlord reluctant | 
to express any opinion as to the death. ‘Some were disposed to | 
say well, and some evil,” but being pressed, he said that for himself | 
he judged it as ‘‘a misfortune, because it chanced in that honest | 





’ . . a 
gentleman’s house; his great honesty, said he, doth much curh 
the evil thoughts of the people.” He also mentioned the meg 


This, however, is a mere | senger’s story, that ‘it is said how that she rose that day very 


early and commanded all her sort to go to the fair, and Would 

suffer none to tarry at home, and thereof is much judged.” This 

story of her insisting on her servants absenting themselves Wag 

Blount says, confirined by Pirto [seemingly her maid], « wh 

doth dearly love her.” Pirto, in answer to his question a8 

to whether she judged the death was ‘by chance or Villainy,” 

said she thought it was by ‘‘very chance, and neither done 

by man nor by herself. For herself [Lady Dudley], she gaia 

she was a good virtuous gentlewoman, and would daily pray 

upon her knees; and, divers times, she saith, that she hath heard 

On this, Blount 

remarked, ‘‘’‘Then she might have an evil toy in her mind.” « No, 

good Mr. Ilount,” said Pirto, ‘do not judge so of my words; if 

you should so gather, I am sorry I said so much.” Blount, how. 

ever, adds that he had heard since his arrival of divers tales of her 

{Lady Dudley] that made him judge her to be “a strange woman 

of mind.” Ile himself cannot, however, arrive at any certain concly. 

sion as to her death, except that it seerned to have been from a fal]: 

‘** but yet how or which way,” he adds, ‘*I cannot learn,” ang 

‘*it passeth the judgment of any man to say how it is.” He say 

that the jury had been already most of them chosen before his 

arrival, and part of them were at the house; that they seemed 

to be specially wise and able men, and several of them personal 
enemies of Anthony Forster. On the 12th, Dudley, writing from 
Kew, acknowledges the receipt of Blount’s letter, and repeats in 
strong language his injunction to the jury and to Blount to search 
the matter to the bottom without respect of persons. Blount writes 
again on the 13th, reporting that the jury were very active ; that 
he heard it whispered that they could find no presumption of guilt; 
and that some of them were rather sorry than not, whether 
from malice to Forster or not he could not tell; but his own 
opinion was ‘much quieted ;’ and he now was of opinion 
that there was no foul play in the matter. ‘A letter, un- 
dated, but probably next in time, from Dudley to Blount, says 
that the foreman of the jury had written to him that although 
the inquiry was not yet over, for anything they could learn ‘it 
was a very misfortune.’ Dudley says that he was much relieved; 
but for better security, after the first jury had given their verdict, 
he wished that there might be a second, and the investigation 
be pursued further; he had desired another of the Blounts, Sir 
Richard, ‘a perfect honest gentleman,’ to be present ; and he under- 
stood that Appleyard was there also, as well as Arthur Robsart” [a 
natural son of Amye’s father]. What was the formal end of the 
coroner’s inquiry we cannot tell, or whether one jury or two were 
impanelled, but the practical result seems to have been that there 
was no evidence brought before them which could lead to a belief of 
foul play. Certainly, as far as we can judge from the preceding 
facts, Dudley acted as an innocent man might have done; his own 
presence at Cumnor would only have overawed or led to suspicions 
of his having overawed the jury; and he did the best thing in 
urging a thorough inquiry through friends, and summoning his 
wife’s relations to be present. He also makes in his letter no 
affectation of regret for her death, except as exposing him to the 
malice of his enemies; and this is in favour of the sincerity of his 
proceedings, as it would seem some estrangement had taken 
place. Cecil seems to have been unable to make outa case against 
him at that time, and to have patched up a formal reconciliation, 
being satisfied probably that the suspicion and odium incurred by 
Dudley had disabled him for the time from his candidature for 
the Queen’s hand. But he never really was reconciled to 
Dudley, and in 1566, when his pretensions as a suitor 
were again seriously entertained, Cecil seems to have re- 
opened a private examination before the Council into the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Lady Dudley, and to have in particular 
examined Blount aud Appleyard. ‘The former writes to Dudley 
(then Karl of Leicester) to express his sorrow that he had not 
been able to see the Earl before he was examined. It would seem 
that one of Lady Dudley’s relatives had been raising questions about 
her death, and was secretly supported by several noblemen ; that 
Appleyard had been offered £1,000 if he would come forward and 
give evidence, and that Leicester, in an interview with Appleyard, 
bad been so angry, that Blount thought he would have run him 
through the body. Appleyard, it appears from a paper in Ceeil’s 
handwriting, had “ let fall words of anger, and said that for 
Dudley's sake he had covered the murder of his sister.” Being 
examined by Cecil, he admitted (according to Mr. Froude’s abstract 
of Cecil’s paper) that the investigation at Cumnor had been, after 
all, inadequately conducted. “ He said that he had oftentimes 


her pray to God to deliver her from desperation.” 
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~ ved the Lord Robert to give him leave, and to countenance him 
in the prosecution of the trial of the murder of his sister, adding 
that he did take the Lord Robert to be innocent thereof ; but yet he 
thought it an easy matter to find out the offenders, affirming there- 
unto aud showing certain circumstances that moved him to think 
surely that she was murdered ; whereunto he said that the Lord 
Robert always assured him that he thought it was not fit to deal 
avy further in the matter, considering that by order of law it 
was already found otherwise, and that it was so presented by 
a jury. Nevertheless the said Appleyard in his speech said 
upon examination that the jury had not as yet given up their 
verdict.” 

Here our evidence on the matter ends, and, on the whole, 
we think our verdict (as far as our present evidence goes) 
must be that Leicester was guiltless personally of his wife's 
death; that the suspicious opportuneness of the death, the 
previous anticipations of it, and Blount’s evident perplexity in 
the matter, warrant a certain probability that some of Leicester's 
adherents destroyed her for their own political interests, but that 
it is quite possible that she died by her own act in a mood of 
desperation, either caused by her desertion by her husband, or by 
continual fears of being sacrificed to his prospects of advance- 
ment. 

We have preferred dealing at length with one portion of Mr. 
Adlard’s volume. The other portions are much less important in 
an historical point of view, though the story of Leicester's son, 
Sir Robert Dudley, is curious, and (if it had been presented in a 
Jess cumbrous form) would have been an agreeable addition to the 
story of Amye Robsart. 





A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY.* 

Tue gravity of his new subject has somewhat oppressed Mr. 
Jeaffreson, and has compelled him to forego much of that anec- 
dotical interest for which his two former books were so conspicuous. 
Treating of doctors and lawyers, he was able to catch the character- 
istics of those professions without much apparent labour, and the 
lightness of touch with which the greater part of his information 
was conveyed to the reader made those books deservedly popular. 
Mr. Jeaffreson now takes a higher flight, but he is unduly 
weighted. His object, if we mistake not, has been to draw a 
picture of the changes that have occurred in clerical life since the 
days of Wycliffe, and to trace the development of the modern and 
thoroughly national English clergyman from the semi-Roman 
type that existed before the Reformation. Although many 
of the germs of the present state of things may be found 
in those earlier times, the violence of the convulsion which 
parted England from Rome must be taken fully into account. On 
this ground it might have been better if Mr. Jeaffreson had not 
begun so early. ‘The account of “ Wycliffe’s England,” as the 
first part of his book is headed, contains pany interesting details ; 
but it is too long, and we cannot suffice’ ..ty identify its characters 
with the post-Reformation clergy. ‘Lhe division of the book into 
parts, though convenient both to the author and his readers, 
interferes with the general treatment of the subject, and leads to 
what we may call a fragmentary completeness. ‘These appear to 
us the chief blemishes in a book which has many and striking 
werits. Mr. Jeaffreson’s research has been large, the pains he has 
taken in collecting, as in digesting, his materials highly creditable. 
A little more attention to brevity and terseness would improve his 
style, but this is not absolutely needed, and his book will be as 
readily accepted by the general public as by those who curiously 
observe the growth of customs and the influence of the learned 
professions upon the habits of society. 

No doubt the clergy themselves will be grateful to Mr. Jeaffreson 
for not having written a comic book about them. We find here 
none of the old stock stories which make up the clerical Joe Miller. 
There is, however, another aspect in which the book will hardly 
recommend itself to such an eminently conservative body as the 
Church of England. Mr. Jeaffreson takes a delight in upsetting 
a great many established notions. Perhaps the worst instance of 
this revolutionary spirit is his demolition of the legend about the 
Vicar of Bray. According to the received tradition, the parish of 
Bray, in Berkshire, was the scene of a long life of accommodating 
principles and unwavering prosperity. Fuller says that one 
Simon Aleyn, Canon of Windsor, held the vicarage of Bray from 
1540 to 1588, and during that time was successively a Papist, a 
Protestant, a Papist again, and again a Protestant, according as 
the throne was oocupied by Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, or 
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Elizabeth. On being taunted with these continual changes, he 
replied that though a turncoat in creeds, he had stuck to his one 
grand principle, which was to live and die the Vicar of Bray. In 
fact, like Governor C., in the Biglow Papers,— 
* Consistency always was part of his plan, 
He’s been true to one party, and that is himself.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson, however, shows by the parish register of Bray that 
no one vicar held the living during so long a period. Instead of 
Simon Aleyn being instituted in 1540 and remaining undisturbed 
till 1588, Simon Symonds came into the living in 1523 and held it 
till 1551. As this covers all the latter part of Henry VIIL.'s reign, 
and nearly the whole of the reign of Edward VI., the changes of 
creed open to Symonds’ successor are reduced in number. Yet 
though Fuller’s account is obviously incorrect, Mr. Jeaffreson does 
not quite persuade us that the whole story is mythical. Another 
legend with which he deals is that of the storm said to have raged 
at the time of Cromwell’s death. Here the quotation from the 
autobiography of Anthony 4 Wood will probably be thought con- 
clusive. But no such value is likely to be attached to Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s views on persecution. It may comfort us in looking 
back at those cruel times of the Tudors to think that death by fire 
was worse in imagination than in reality. Mr. Jeaffreson, who 
says that flogging which would kill a Victorian Englishman was 
nothing worse than a rather disagreeable stimulant to the nerves 
of a Marian yeoman, may no doubt be sincere in the following 
expression of opinion, although his readers will find it difficult to 
agree with him :— 

“ Notwithstanding the universal belief in the extreme painfulness of 

the fiery death, I am disposed to think that it was much more terrible 
to the imaginations of sympathetic beholders, than excruciating to the 
sufferers themselves, When the piles were badly arranged, so that the 
reeds burnt with a clear, crackling fire for some minutes before they 
ignited the wood: or when the fagots were so green that it was difficult 
to make them burn at once, and quickly cause enough smoke to effect 
the martyr’s suffocation; or when a high wind bore away the flames 
from the sufferers’ bodies, and the smoke from their mouths and nostrils, 
—the victims of the hideous punishment suffered acutely, and fora 
contilerable length of time. But it is no less consolatory than reason- 
able for us to believe that under ordinary circumstances the steady 
ascent of such black smoke, as necessarily results from the quick com- 
bustion of a huge pile of wood-fuel, stifled the martyrs, and reduced 
them to unconsciousness long before their bodies were so far consumed, 
that the executioners deemed it fit time to knock down the stakes with 
their halberds, and conclude the burning with measures that ensured 
the perfect destruction of the corporeal fragments. When the martyr 
had walked to the stake, had stript himself to his shirt, had endured the 
harsh counsels of the officiating chaplains, and having distributed his 
cast-off raiment amongst friendly bystanders, had been placed against 
the fatal post, the worst of his pains were, in most cases, at an end. 
Usually the actual punishment, I am happy in thinking, was neither 
longer nor more painful than death by strangulation,— effected at the 
old gallows-tree before the use of the ladder, or, in yet more remote 
days, before the merciful invention of the drop.” 
Luckily we are not qualified to judge. We think, however, that 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s defence of clerical persecutors against Blackstone's 
charge of hypocritical cruelty carries with it its own refutation. 
Blackstone alluded to the conduct of ecclesiastics in handing over 
heretics to the secular arm, and to the phrases in which mercy and 
gentleness were implored for the culprit by the judge who con- 
signed him to a painful death. The distinction between such 
expressions as these and those in which Mr. Justice Blackstone 
himself prayed for the soul of a convicted murderer is perfectly 
obvious. Mr. Justice Blackstone did not sentence a man to death, 
and then ask the sheriff not to execute the sentence if he could 
possibly help it. We are amused when Mr. Jeaffreson proceeds to 
argue that there was no affectation of delicacy in the floggings and 
tortures inflicted by the clergy with their own hands. It was easy 
enough for them to throw off the mask when they were under no 
legal disability. 

If the clergy in those days were zealous in applying fire and 
torture, their successors are frequently accused of adopting another 
method of persecution. We need hardly say that the allusion is 
to their sermons. So much has been written on that subject, that 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s readers will be surprised at the new light which 
he has been able to shed upon it. Beginning with the written 
sermons which were so obuoxious to the Puritans, and which were 
called ** bosom-sermons,” from being taken out of the bosom folds 
of the clergyman’s gown when he entered the pulpit, we are led 
through a full account of the ancient discourses. ‘The Puritans 
thought written sermons betokened indolence, but they held 
above all that a sacred orator should speak with the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost. When Bishop Bull, 
as a young man, was officiating as a minister near Bristol, 
he dropped the notes of his sermon, and the congregation 
thinking he was preaching from a book, exulted at the prospect of 
his not being able to continue. But he silenced their laughter by 
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a burst of unstudied eloquence which showed that he had no 
In those days the audience did |, 
If a sermon was popular 
it was greeted with ** humming,” that is, with ‘‘a monotonous 
purring noise made by repeating very rapidly in an undertone the 


cause to rely on his manuscript. 
not preserve its present discreet silence. 
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words, ‘ Hear, hear, hear. We may remember Sydney Smith's 
description of the embarrassment caused him by a similar sound 
proceeding from Lord Dudley and Ward during one of his 
sermons. Yet the early English congregations did not confine 
themselves to expressions of approval. If a sermon gave 
offence there was at first an ominous silence, and then came 
inarticulate groans. ‘Thus public opinion could be brought 
summarily to bear, instead of venting its dissatisfaction out 
in the street, where the unfavourable criticisms rarely come in 
their native vigour to the preacher’s ears. ‘The comparative in- 
frequency of sermons rendered them naturally more elaborate, and 
gave them a greater significance, than is the case at present. We 
are told that Henry VIII. considered four sermons a year enough 
for a congregation. Our modern Sunday services add exactly a 
hundred to the number. An unwritten etiquette requires every 
parish clergyman to preach morning and afternoon, while some 
have a further sermon in the evening, and we remember one pastor 
who preached every saint’s day to the village school-children and 
his own family. Mr. Jeaffreson shows that in Heury VII.’s time 
many preachers exceeded the required number, but there must be 
clergymen now who would be glad if the present number were to 
be diminished, 

Another subject on which we find some curious details is the 
gradual growth of the pew system. Pews do not appear to have 
existed before the Reformation. There were few of them in the 
churches of London during the reign of Henry VILI., and Sir 
‘Thomas More protested against those which were to be found 
there. Under Elizabeth they were generally introduced, though 
there were contentions and even riots about them as late as the 
time of Charles I. Mr. Jeaffreson observes that “ after pews had 


MRS. GERALD’'S NIECE,* 

| Tuts is, we think, much the best story,—at least the best of those 
| known to the present reviewer,—which Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
has written since the composition of her first two powerful tales 
Ellen Middleton and Grantley Manor, more than twenty Years ago. 
indeed, it is the only one to our minds worthy of the author of 
those vivid and skilful stories. Yet it hinges too much On the 
Anglican controversy with Rome to be thoroughly interesting to 
any one who has no sympathy with Anglican modes of thought 
and no interest in Roman Catholic pretensions. The literary 
merits of the book are cousiderable, however, without any relatiog 
to the controversial elements of the story, which are mastered by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton almost as completely as they could hay 
been by any of the great Anglican converts. Some of the charge. 
ters are by no means common-place, the elements being very subtly 
mixel, and are yet drawn with striking filelity to nature, Sych 
asketch is that of Aunie Derwent, in mind homely, simple, Straight. 
forward, reserved, verging almost on what we might call ungainlj. 
ness, from the narrow limitation of her sympathetic nature,—gp 
little does she euter into the ordinary feelings of ordinary persons, 
—and yet not merely capable of acts of unique self-devotign 
to the few she does love, but capable of performing then 
without any acute consciousness of pain, so simply faithful 
is she in her far greater devotion to their happiness than to her 
own. The inborn simplicity of the young heiress’s tastes, her 
dog-like devotion to her cousin, and the contrast between her com. 
parative serenity after she has given him up as a lover, and handed 
| him over to another, because she is persuaded he cannot be happy 
_ her and can with that other, and her burst of bitterness 
amounting to ferocity when that other, by becoming a Catholic, 
destroys all the fabric of Edgar Derwent’s happiness which Annie 
| Derwent had devoted her life to ensure, are painted with very 
| considerable power as well as delicacy. Nothing, too, can be 
better than the picture of this girl’s preference for a religion that 
lays down a simple rule, —and her dislike for the fanciful complexi- 











become common in the naves of churches, the word ‘ pew’ was s0 | ties of Anglicanism in spite of the love she feels for the cousin 


far from being restricted to its present signification, that we find 
Pepys applying it indifferently to a private closet in a house of 
worship, and a private box in a theatre.” Certainly, some of the 
pews which have been swept away during the last twenty years 
would have passed with great ease for private boxes. It may 
be said that the pew system was an improvement on the state 
of things which preceded it, when the body of the church was a 
lounge for the idle and the lovers of gossip, or was used at certain 
times for a fair or market. We quote Mr. Jeaffreson’s description 
of the manners of a feudal congregation : — 


“Ono bad result of the ancient social use of the Christian temple, was 
the air of irreverent familiarity that distinguished the medieval church- 
assemblies during Divine service. On such occasions the public quarter 
was never without a due complement of frequenters, but their dress and 
conduct were such, that the spectators whose religious proclivities were 
in the direction of Lollardy had cause to disapprove the lightness and in- 
quietude of the gossiping throng. The women donned their brightest 


who is heart and soul Anglican. ‘“ J like things to be settled,” she 
says; ‘*I was always sorry there were so many religions in the 
world, but it is still worse if in the same Church people think so 
differently.” ‘+ Edgar says Mr. Pratt does not believe in some great 
truths of Christianity; and Mr. Hendon believes only in the 
existence of God and a future state, and not that the whole Bible 
is inspired; and he thinks it shocking if people call our Lord 
Jesus Christ God; and yet he says he is a member of the Church 
of England. Then Mr. Pratt is a Protestaut, and so are we, if I am to 


nothing but abuse Protestantism, and won't be called anything but 
Catholics. It is dreadfully puzzling.” er state of mind is 
throughout most powerfully sketched ;—her utter inability to be 
influenced intellectually even by the man she so profoundly loves, ber 
abhorrence of all perplexity in faith, and her love for the memory 
of old Mr. Pratt's Biblical Protestantism, and for the high-backed 





attire ere they set out for church on sacred days; and on entering the | 
place of worship they often showed that their presence in the house of 
prayer was quite as much due to love of the world as to delight in holy 
thoughts. Having duly crossed themselves half-a-score times, knelt on 
the bare floor for ten minutes, and muttered a few prayers to the rood, | 
they deemed themselves at liberty to look about for their admirers and 
prattle to their acquaintance. The ladies of superior degree very o:ten | 
had pet sparrow-hawks perched on their wrists, and toy hounds follow- 
ing close at their heels. The case was the same with the men, who, 
having walked to church on the look-out for wild birds and four-legged 
game, brought their hounds and faicons into the sacred edifice,—where 
the chants of the choir and rolling melodies of the organ were often 
marred by the barking of dogs, the jangling of hawk-bells, and tie 
screams of children terrified by the noise of savage mastiffs. And while 
this riot was going on in the nave, the priests in the quire or chancel 
would put their heads together and gossip about the latest scandals of 
their chapter or of the neighbourhoo!, make engagements for pleasure- | 
meetings after service, and exchange opinions on the newest affairs of 
politics. In the Sh/p of Fools, Alexander Barclay tells how, when a priest 
sitting on one side of the quire wished to communicate during service a 
piece of trivial gossip to a brother priest on the other side of the chancel, | 
he would beckon to the rector chori, and make him act as a messenger 
or medium of intelligence between the two sides of ‘the queere.’ ” 











The contrast which this scene presents to the interior of a modern 
church is significant of the varicty of materials that Mr. Jeaffreson 
has had at his disposal. We have left a great part of his book 
untouched, as it was not our wish to furnish a mere index, when 
we might hope to call attention to some of the more striking 


But we have done even this in a cursory manner, 
review 
It is enough if we have 


features. 
and if we write 
should come to the same conclusion. 


were to the whole over again we 


whetted the curiosity of our readers: we must leave Mr. Jeaffre- 


son to allay it. | 


green-baize pews,—her pleasure in gardening for Edgar, her feel- 
ing as if her aunt's love for her were a sort of property to which 
and reciprocates it 


she had an absolute right whether she values 
on whom to lavish 


fully or not, her craving for just one or two 
her affection, her moody and sullen anger when she seems to be 
robbed of her right to serve them, her simple yearning for her 
mother, in spite of, and without reference to, the great difference 


| rank, the moment she knows she has a mother living, are all con- 


sistent avd coherent features of one remarkable picture. ‘The way 
in which her naturally powerful though very plain and homely 
understanding deals with the outside of intellectual questions, ask- 
ing for a plain criterion of authority, rather than for truth as 
truth,—is, indeed, so striking and so finely blended with the other 
traits of her somewhat narrow but noble woman's character, that 
it impresses us as if the conception were the result rather of 
experience than of imaginative creation, Whether it be the one 
or the other, it is a very impressive and powe:ful sketch, and 
deserved, perhaps, a somewhat more prominent place in the story. 
The character of “Ita,” which actually occupies so much more 
room, is fascinating and graceful enough, but not near so nervous 
or original. Mrs. Gerald herself is a very subtle and thoughtful 
sketch, and her character also deserved, we think, more elaboration. 
ler outward formality and inward impulsiveness, her passionate 
idealism of heart, aud rigid commonsensicalness of manner, her 


‘nervous indecision and capriciousness of action under the pres 


sure of a great trial, are so finely sketched that we cannot help 


wishing for more. 


— 


} vols, London: Bentley. 


* Mrs Gerald's Niece, By Lady “ullerton 


believe what I have always been taught; and yet Edgar and Elizado , 
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“Or the sketch of the Anglican clergyman Edgar Derwent himself | 
we feel somewhat less competent to speak, never having studied ; 
that very peculiar genus as it is evident that Lady Georgiana | 
Fullerton has done. His character—its rigidity of will, devoted | 
conscientiousness, fine taste, and the self-involyement which makes | 
him need in & companion a mind which can bend and adapt itself to | 
his own,—2 self-occupation which renders him often insensible to the | 
‘arshe gives to the feelings of others,—is truly and powerfully drawn. 
But we confess it would be somewhat hard for us to understand | 
how an intellect so cultivated could be logic-proof against the | 
confutations which are pressed upon his Anglican theory through- 
out this book, did we not know, in point of fact, that numbers of | 
cultivated men have taken the same obstinate stand on the most | 
baseless of all intellectual positions, the external authority of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church. Lady Georgiana Fullerton, who has | 
apparently studied to much purpose that most powerful of all 
specimens of the argumentum ad hominem,—Father Newman’s 
«Lectures on Anglican Difficulties,”’—puts almost a dozen times 
into the mouth of her interlocutors arguments so powerful that if 
Edgar Derwent had had the reasoning power of a child, one would 
have thought he would have seen how utterly untenable his posi- 
tion was. But he sticks to it with a placid intellectual obstinacy, no 
doubt perfectly true to nature, which makes one feel that the most 
apt exhortation to address to his party would be that in the Psalms, 
«+ Be ye not like to horse and mule, which have no understanding.” 
Mr. Hendon’s sarcasm in calling this particular little section of the 
so-called “* Broad Church ” ** the twig,” is really almost sufficient 
in itself to refute Edgar Derwent’s faith in the authoritative 

Catholicism of his Church. 

But if Lady Georgiana Fullerton really hopes that her book will 
be of any use in setting forth the divine claim of her adopted 
Church,—the Roman,—to the obedience of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, she would have done better to give less attention 
to the Anglican controversy with Rome, in dealing with which she 
can secure an easy triumph, and a little at least to the far more 
powerful and far more impressive objections which genuine Pro- 
testants urge. Has man any better capacity for recognizing the true 
authority in divine things than for recognizing truth in divine 
things without relation to mere authority? Can there be true 
intellectual authority in a Church which thinks it pious to discour- 
age rigid historical sifting of religious traditions? Can there be 
true moral authority in a Church which has habitually regarded 
false intellectual convictions as presumptively, at least, involving 
more sin than the most obvious and glaring sins,—sins on which 
all persons of all creeds usually agree? Can there be true moral 
authority in a Church which, instead of showering on heretics the 
sort of love which our Lord inculcated on His disciples, has habitu- 
ally persecuted them, and still clings tenaciously to the ¢heory of 
persecution, though in practice she has allowed her policy to be 
profoundly modified by the spirit of the age? ‘These and many 
kindred questions are far more really important to Roman 











Catholics than the questions at issue between them and Anglicans, 
on which no impartial judge outside the controversy ever drew but 
one conclusion. But on these larger questions Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton never once touches. She tells her readers indeed, in | 
something of a personal digression, of the profound peace | 
and certainty which follows entrance into the Roman Com- | 
munion. But as Father Newman has himself pointed out, subjec- | 
tive evidences of that kind mean very little. What they do| 
certainly mean is, that the principles long assumed and working in | 
the mind of the proselyte have been allowed to carry him to their 
legitimate issue. We have heard precisely the same sensation 

of rest and peace adduced, and we believe sincerely adduced, by 

Positivists after giving up, after long strugyle, the theory of a | 
God. A very remarkable passage in the letters of Miss Martineau 

to Mr. Atkinson, in the correspondence on ‘* The Laws of Man’s 


Nature and Development,” attests the deep serenity which settled | 


down on her mind after surrendering all belief in Immortality. A 
surrender to Predestinarian views by minds long vainly struggling 

with the argument against free-will, has often produced the same 
result. Any one who honestly follows out the premisses which have | 





been at work in his own mind from youth upwards, and to which | 


he has been unwilling to surrender, will probably gain some brief | 
interval of the same kind of peace, by finally accepting them. But | 
what proof is there that it really means anything beyond the rest | 
Which follows from tardy acquiescence in the superior validity of | 
one out of two conflicting views ? 
this in the least to show that there is no such thing as special peace | 
following the recognition of spiritual truth, but simply to point out | 


that the sole argument in Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novel which | 
is directed to persons outside the Anglican party, may be used | © 71 siranye 


OF course we are not urging | 


with precisely equal effect for any religious opinion whatever which 
has powerful claims either on the intellect or on the heart of mau. 
The novel before us is a very interesting and clever contribution to 
the Roman controversy with Puseyism, but let no one suppose that 
it ever pretends to go further. So far as it is read and enjoyed by 
the world in general, it will be read and enjoyed for its literary 
skill in the delineation of character, and not as a religious novel. 
THE STRANGER OF SERIPHIOS.* 

Tuts poem is, on the whole, very readable and attractive ; indeed, 
we might call its so without qualification, except that its want of 


| proper dramatic interest produces towards the close a fecling of 


disappointment which it is difficult to distinguish from tedium, 
It is another specimen of the Neo-Hellenic drama, which has 
flourished in England of late, but is agreeably free from the formal 
and pedantic classicism which somewhat refrigerates the inspira- 
tion of such poems; and from the blending of antique notions, 
spots of local colour, skilfully copied tricks of Greek style, and 
mannerisms of the Attic stage, with modern phrases and fancies, 
which sometimes produces in them a disagreeably composite effect. 
Indeed, as far as we can see, Mr. Broome is hardly sufficiently at 
home in the antique world to execute any such deliberate and 
quasi-didactic purpose of reproduction as that with which some of 
these poems have been composed. In structure his drama is the 
absolute antithesis of the Attic. Not only are the different stages 
of its evolution presented in perfect scenic separation; but even 
within the limits of each separate scene there is scarcely any move- 
ment, the figures are arranged in what are almost groups of still 
life, with no sustained conflict of moral forces, mutual action of 
characters, or fluctuation of moods. Mr. Broome's justification for 
courting comparison with classical models is solely that he has 
maintained throughout the most important artistic effect which we 
associate with the term“ classical:” a sustained elevation, grace, and 
harmony in the presentation of his scenes aud characters. ‘There 
is nothing harsh, abrupt, or awkward in conception or expression ; 
every coarse fact and common-place feeling is subdued to the tone 
and swayed to the rhythm of the whole piece ; we imagine all the 
figures with a perfect easy dignity of gesture and attitude, corre- 
sponding to their fluent, unconstrained melody of utterance. If it 
is worth while writing dramatic poems in the classical manner at 
the present day (which is not a point that we are concerned to 
prove), it must be in order to produce this specific effect, which 
can hardly be well attained in any other ; and it is to his success in 
this point that the real attractiveness of Mr. Broome’s poem is due. 

And it must be admitted that if the matter of such a drama is 
to be suitable, as judged by modern standards of taste, to the neo- 
classical form, a careful selection of motives is necessary. ‘The 
more vehement and intense actions, and the swift, life-and-death 
confict of feeling must be avoided. ‘There is much in the famous 
tragedies of antiquity—such as the horrible discoveries in G2iipus 
the King—which a modern taste, unless it be unusually reverent 
and plastic, finds incongruous with the statuesque stateliness and 
processional cleliberateness of the Attic drama. A good example of 
the selection required may be found in the /phigenia in Tauris of 
Goethe, the most perfect modern master in this style. Here all 
the finer chords of human emotion are touched, from the height 
of rapture to the deepest intensity of pain ; while at the same time 
the coarser aud harsher side of life, whatever is rough, rapid, and 
loud, is kept skilfully out of sight. But no exigencies of form could 
justify the utter tameness of Mr. Broome’s plot, and the almost ludi- 
crous languor and inactivity of his characters. ‘he story of the piece 
is this. Danae, mother of Perseus, is cast on shore with her child 
in Seriphos. Ilere she meets an old fisherman, a well-conceived 
character, happily blended of Attic and Shakespearian, a querulous 
greybeard of Euripides with some Elizabethan force and humour 
put into him. Unfortunately he is the only effective personage in 
the poem. She next meets Prince Dictys, brother of the king of 
the island, whom the sight of her throws into egotistical, prolix, 
but very inert amorousness. He lodges her with his mother, where 
her days seem likely to be dull enough, only that the king himself 
is also smitten, and wooing her in more primitive and savage 
fashion than his brother, forces her to fly. She subsequently takes 
refuge in the temple of Pallas, where the Prince’s mild flame is 
accidentally disclosed aud gently snuffed out, Danae preferring her 
maternal functions to such feeble emotious as the philosophizing 
aud artistic Dictys may have aroused in her. 

The most remarkable gifts of imagination and expression could 
hardly compensate for such a plot as this, and neither Mr, 
nor his versifying faculty are of the first 


Broome’s imagination 
f Seriphos, By Frederick Napier Broome, Loudou: Macmillan 
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order. He has left himself but few opportunities for being forcible, 
but he certainly never is forcible ; his vision never appears intense, 
And yet his 
production has considerable charm, partly because it avoids most 
of the faults which are unpleasantly conspicuous in the minor 
The style is perfectly simple and straight- 
forward, and very flowing, without strain or languor; the blank 
verse, though somewhat inartificial, is yet varied enough to avoid 
monotony, and rarely offends the ear by any awkwardness or 
asperity ; the feeling is very genuine, if not intense, and the 
thought, though not novel, is not borrowed, while both are clothed 
naturally in fancies always fresh and graceful, and often very 
tender and delicate, harmoniously and clearly presented through 
The following passage, where Danae 


nor is he inventive and striking in metrical effects. 


poetry of the day. 


the transparent diction. 
describes Apollo’s manifestation, is an average specimen :— 
“How that one night within my prison tower, 

I wept myself to sleep, and sleep brought dreams 

Too sad and sweet to be denied of tears; 

They took my soul up tenderly, as on 

Some sailing cloud, and gently set it down 

In shady ways of gardens that I knew, 

And in a group of girls I called by name, 

Who had been children with me; and we played 

As we were wont, or cast down Japs of flowers 

Within some bower of branchwork lined with leaves; 

And, sitting round, we twisted coloured chains 

Of blossoms; and they wove a wreath for me, 

And made me wear it ; and one told us tales: 

How Zeus had nailed the Titan to his rock, 

And for his torment set a deadly bird, 

To tear the side from which his hands were chained. 

I flushed in sleep against the cruel god, 

When fingers touched my eyelids, and I woke: 

More white than moonlight, and more soft than sun, 

A brilliance filled the room; the heart of it 

Was one transcendent form, that stood aloof, 

A little from the bed, and fixed his eyes 

Upon my breast, bared in some turn of sleep.” 
Or take the following outburst of the old fisherman’s envious 
temper :— 

**T see a thin swift dust flee hitherward, 

No slow cloud ox-wains raise: it is, methinks, 

Blown from the beating feet of steeds, some car, 

Some youth who must, forsooth! forsake the town, 

And feel the morning freshness in his hair, 

And bathe in deep suns of the autumn days, 

So that his dainty body be made fresh 

For love and feasting. By great Zous, it were 

A glad thing could one peel his milk-white hands 

With heavy haul of nets, and his bird’s heart 

Empty of its little songs and wantonness 

With famine! Lo! he turns between the trees, 

This highway glare and sun is all too rude 

For his girl's face: ah! slain with bitter death, 

And wryed with wounds, it will not look so well.” 
This last extract will, perhaps, have shown the reader one charac- 
teristic of our author's style which we have deliberately delayed 
to notice,—its Swinburnianism. We have delayed to notice it, 
because it would give a wrong idea of Mr. Broome, on the whole, 
to proclaim him so distinctly as an imitator as in some passages 
he proclaims himself. It may seem a paradox to say that Mr. 
Broome is peculiarly fresh, natural, direct, and individual (as far 
as a poet without great originality or force can be individual) ; 
and yet that he is more conspicuously ‘‘of the school of Swin- 
burne” than any young writer whom we have met with. ‘The 
truth is that in all the deeper characteristics of poetry, Mr. Broome 
is the very opposite of his model, and we feel that he is half 
unconscious of the extent to which this newest master of melody 
and diction has influenced his rhythms and phraseology. His 
verse, taken by itself, has not the ring of an imitation: if we had 
not known (as Browning says), ‘‘ who fished the murex up,” we 
might have thought ‘ the blue” came from Mr. Broome’s private 
paint-box. Moreover, we should have imagined Mr. Swinburne 
to be emphatically exemplar vitiis imitabile, and should have 
expected that a copyist would make us loathe the sham sugges- 
tiveness, factitious intensity, swift, subtle, insincere volubility, 
that we find scarcely enlurable in the model; that he would have 
been always trembling on the verge of nonsense, and allowing his 
pictures to resolve themselves into mere kaleidoscopic effects. 
There is nothing of this in Mr. Broome; he always has something 
to say, knows what it is, and shows it clearly through whatever 
veil of images. 
amount of modern-antique phraseology, and something of the art 
by which very emphatic and yet very soft rhythms may be produced. 
This latter result of Mr. Swinburne’s influence is shown in most 
of the choruses, as, ¢.g., in the following song to Athena :— 


“ The Spring sets hither, as lisping water 
Against and over the broken beaches 


| Of main and island, that climbs and covers 
The steeper rocks and the sandy reaches: 

The Spring sets hither with winds that flutter, 
Warm pinions flock from the furthest quarter : 
From utmost hills to the lowland hovers 

The flight of birds, and the songs they utter. 


he autumn gathers, and skies are greyer, 
And waves break louder, and mists are thrust 
Far up the valleys, and on the morrow 
A sea-rain falling hath slaked the dust; 
Little by little the light is taken, 
And food is measured for winter fare, 
The sins of summer for latter sorrow, 
And speech is sadder, and song forsaken. 


From day to day there is one found worthy, 

One song from us and one flame fed, 

One goddess, greeted of many mortals, 

One woman, holy and helmeted :— 

Severe looks, not relaxing often, 

Blue eyes, drawn off from aspects earthy, 

Ears filled with silence, within whose portals 

Our prayers wait lowly until she soften. 

Giver of wisdom! thy gifts among us, 

O careful mother! O watching queen! 

On all our sorrow, on all our pleasure, 

Fall in secant measure, are seldom seen ;— 

Little by little, and long withholden, 

No boon which a careless god hath flung us, 

From time to time in thine endless leisure 

Finely raining and falling golden.” 
This is pretty reading enough, and so is most of the poem. We 
hope, however, that Mr. Broome next time will produce something 
with more life and stuff in it. He must manage to do that, if he 
would arrest the attention of a thronged and noisy world, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 
art I. The Supre me 4 Luthority of the Pope. 
By the Rev. Paul Bottalla, S.J. (Burns, Oates, and Co.)—It is altogether 
beyond our province to follow Father Bottalla through his arguments, 
That, indeed, bas been done elsewhere with more or less success. We are 
concerned at present with one only of the authorities whom he quotes 
and that is St. Cyprian. It is manifest that great weight belongs to any 
testimony that may be brought forward from a time when Christianity 
had not become an Imperial institution, and so had not begun to look to 
the old or new seat of empire as asource of power. Now, it is impossible 
to read the letters that passed between Cyprian and Cornelius of Rome, 
and to discover in them the least trace of such a relation as exists, for 
instance, between Archbishop Manning and Pope Pius. On the con- 
trary, Cyprian writes with something of the tone of a superior. He 
encourages his brother at Rome, advises him, defends him against 
intrusion, but never uses a word that implies any obligation to obey 
him. Nor does he say anything, interpolations apart, that can fairly 
bear any other construction in his treatise De Unitate Ecclesice. Father 
Bottalla writes, “ according to St. Cyprian, the centre and root of unityin 
the Church, the source of its strength and life, is numerically one and 
made visible in the supremacy of Peter.” St. Cyprian builds an argu- 
ment, it is true, on the words addressed to Peter, but he never so much as 
hints at supremacy. He says, on the contrary, “ assuredly the rest of the 
apostles were also the same as was Peter, endowed with a like partner- 
ship both of honour and power, but the beginning proceeds from unity,’ 
the meaning of this last clause being expressed by what he has said 
before, “that He might set forth unity, He arranged by his authority 
the origin of that unity, as beginning from one.” The argument of St. 
Cyprian, a very characteristic one, is this,—Christ, to manifest the 
Unity of his Church, first connected it with one apostle ; afterwards, in- 
deed, when He gave his apostles their power He made them all equal, 
but the truth expressed by His first words remained unaltered. The very 
fact of the interpolation that follows proves that Cyprian meant nothing 
elso. Tho spurious passage runs thus: ‘‘ and the Primacy is given to 
Peter that there might be shown one Church, &c.” If St. Cyprian had 
known of this primacy, it is inconceivable that he should not have 
mentioned it in such a context. 

Heathfield Hall; or, Prefutory Life. By Hans Schreiber. (Tinsley.) 
—*Prefatory Life” is a rather fine way of expressing schoolboy’s life, of 
which Mr. Schreiber writes with no more than moderate success. His 
account of Dr. Inglewood's Preparatory School, nicknamed from its aris- 
tocratic pretensions “ The Mouse of Lords,” is inde-d tolerably good ; but 
when he moves into the larger area of Playingfields College, the alias 


The Pope and the Church : 





He has only borrowed what he can use, a certain | 


under which we are supposed to recognize Eton, he is lost. He cannot 
grasp the subject, and fails to give anything like a picture of the life of 
the place. Some of the sketches of particular boys, and some of the tales 
of adventures, &c., are sufficiently amusing, and the book is free from 
cant, and generally healthy in tone. 

A Visit to Queensland. By C. H. Allen, F.R.G.S. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Allen writes in a way which inclines one to trust him, 
which makes one believe that he has his eyes about him, and that he 
knows how to describe what he sees. Queensland, like the other colonies 
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emigrants of the right sort, and it is well to have the 


+. bidding for 
is bidding observer, such as Mr. Allen seems to be, 


ispassionate 
ju gment of a dispas slona 
on the value of what he ha s to offer. here are, 10 the first lac 2, 
a a T 


he attractions of the gold-fields. Theso Mr. Allen visited, and he gives 
the s : , 

some very ful . 

- moditate gold-digging, they cannot do better than consult 
And then there are the ordinary prospects of colonial life, 
On these points Mr. Allen is not pre- 


Spectator 


theso pages. + ae 
the pursuits ol agriculture, &e. ain 
cisely discouraging, but he states a strong opinion that the most lucra- 
tive crops, sugar and cotton, cann rt be cultivated without black labour ; 
and to get black labour without sailing very near to the wind in the 
matter of slavery is avery hard problem to solve. Possibly, as the 
writer suggests, the Chinese may solve the difficulty. On the matter of 
climate his r 


of a native popu " 
puvkals, and you have Queensland. Englistimen, of course, transfer 


ts to a country where the mean annual temperature ts 


lation to make life tolerable, without, for instance, 


their national habi 
7 degs., and suffer accordingly. Probably in the course of a genera- 
tion or so they will become wiser. The book, on the whole, is one 
ti ; 


ghich we can recommend to our readers. It is full of information well 


put together, not only about Queensland, but also about other parts of | 
| who has seen sights on an extraordinary scale will command sympathy and interest. 


Australasia which the writer has visited. 

Fairy Fancies. By Lizzie Selina Elen. (Ilarst and Blackett.)— 
These are three fairy tales of unequal merit. The longest of them is 
ealled “The Wandering Lights.” A boy falls asleep under a tree, and 
hears a number of will-o'-the-wisps tell their tales. Each of them has 
been a light of candle or lamp, and relates the experiences of his life- 
time, that is, up to tho moment of being extinguished; and it so 
happens that they all bear on the history of the boy's parents and of 
his guardian. The idea is ingeniously fanciful, and some of the scenes 
are prettily described ; but there is a doleful sentimentality about the 
whole which does not approve itself to us. One certainly of the shorter 
stories is better. Tho “Princess Ilse” is the stream of that name, and 
her history is prettily told; how in early youth she got into great 
trouble through her pride, and narrowly escaped being turned into 
“Princess Boiling Water” in the witches’ cauldron on the Brocken ; 
how she repented of her ways, and how very exemplary a person she 
became, accommodating herself to the changes which human industry 
brought into her native forests. In the other story, “Forget Me Not,” 
we read about a being whose existeuce we have long suspected, the 
youngest of the fairies, as his birth cannot be referred back beyoud the 
fifteenth century. This is the “ Heinzelmann,” the peculiar imp of 
printing-houses, who, according as his temper may happen to dispose 
him, arranges or disarranges the work of the compositors. Now, at 
last, we can account for a mystery which has long puzzled us, the errors 
which are not in the proof (so, at least, we often feel prepared to swear*), 
and yet appear in the book or the article. 


* Accidents to ‘matter’ through carelessness, and hid from “ authority,” the type 
put together again without reference to proof or copy, are the worst ‘ printers’ 
devils’ an overseer has to contend with.—PRinTER. 
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‘The ANTIPODES and ROUND the WORLD ; 


or, Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Japan, &e. By ALice M. Frent 
(Mrs. GODFREY CLERK), In square Syo, 640 pages, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 21s. 

“A love of sight-seeing is so common in England that the experience of a lady 
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} nities. 
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Her aceunts of what she saw are simple and clear, and they are not spoilt 
ee In almost all cases her meauing is, as all meaning 
y transparent.”"—NSuafurday Keriei, 





ought to be, thor 
“This is not only a book of travels, it is a book of varied and valuable informa- 
tion; and if anything could make us at once embark in the P. and O, on a voyage 
round the world, it would be this charming volume.”—JMorning Post. 
“ This is a handsome volum> to look at, and a pleasant one to read. Spright!!- 


| ness, intelligence. and ease are its chief characteristies, and they would be enough 





to recomm nd a less intrinsically interesting na rative."—J/lustrated London News. 
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fermented, they are dry; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, but are indee} 
admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or “other) and for iceing; that they are beverages and not drams; that they 
much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as : they have not to disengage any added alcohol; in, 
word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. 
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paint amc pp mee He “er bn a ma eee tnd culars apply to Messrs, WESTALL and ROBERTS, 7 ao in a atise on png’ 7 for Turee stumps. Ovasa 

wusierred, ec red, to Gover ent at o per cent. a | tne andl oe) siion free dail 1 ) Clock 
above cost price; the patent right in any su sh net ine Leadenhall strvet, Lon lon, E.C. Sprachen ay gy 2 
abe i ; pate gt any such machin Ticuborne st . W., Ro gent Qu: rant; and 2¢ 





to te also transferred, if required, to Government, on 
the latter securing to the patentee a royalty of 5 per MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
cent, on the cost price of all machines inanufactured COMPANY. OLLOWAY’S PLLLS & OINTMENT 
under the patent during its currency. : 3 Cuter Orrice—No, 1 Old Broad street, London, Biliousness and Dyspepsia. There is rgan 

8. One year from the date of this Advertisement will BraNcu OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. —tihousness and Dyspepsia. inert lege / 
be allowed for the preparation of the machines, and Iustituted 1820, - = _— 
their transport to the locality named for the competi : 
tion, and the trials will then be made, and the decision 
of the judges announeed. If no invention of sufficient 


w oburn place, Russell ‘squa re, W.C. Note their address. 





in the human body so liabie to deran 
liver, Food, fatigue, climate, and anxiety all disorde r 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and | jts action, aud render its secretion, the bile, 

Bonuses, £2.750,000; and in respect of Auauities only | Jess depraved, superabundant, or scanty. 












“ig - ' ‘ - £656 in nico ee atte , 
merit is received in the above-named period to obtain | £99 Per aunumas, ache yimptom mid receive atteation, A} in the 
the prize offered, the Government will continue to allow The Assets actsa invested in First-class Securities | or the top of the shoulder, a harsh cough, and « 

£ ) > , are | * vipa et 
machines to be tendered for trial till the end of two , *™Mvunt to £9726 of breathing, are s of liver disease, wh 





Of the Subscribe ac apital of £750,000, only £75,000 is pen IOV dd racLeally by fric sont wit ith Holloway’s inesti- 


years from the same date, after which, or on the award < 
paid up. mable Oinunent. The Pills should be taken without 













of the prize, the offers herein made will be withdrawn hoe ce > - 
By ’ eee mae : : i : All kinds of Assurane cted at moderate ratesand | de! i diseases of this vital orgin the action 
>y order of the Gove ieneral in Counce.) liberal ecouditions. of * hese ev nedies is ¢ by checking 
(Signed E. C. BAYLEY. ‘tus and Balance ‘et tobe had onapplication. the over-su v of bile, regulat vad 





Secretary to the Government of India, “AN DREW BADE N, Actuary and Manager. giving nervous tone. 


COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR..’: pri imattateee 
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CAUTION 


—To obtain extr: 


BROWN 


Is 





name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


AND POLSON'’S. 








y EYLESS - 
ARE 


j TATCHES 


LUDGATE 


ENSON’S COMBINE ALL THE L ATE sr IMPROVEMENTS. 
| , £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £54, £55, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 Los, £15 15s, £21, £50. 


THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE, 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in Loudon. 
HILL AND OLD BOND STREED. 


Two Stamps. 








USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CHANDELIERS, 


CHANDELIERS in Brouze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Broad strect.—Established 1807. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WWiltes MOC-MAIN | LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips be ng sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6; postage, 1s 
Dovble ditto, 31s . and 52s Gd; postage, Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s 152s Gd; postage, Is 10d, Post- 














office orders to be ma de payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 
my NEW PATENT. 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
4 &., for VARICOSE VEINS. all cases of 





WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e, They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an append stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 P iccadilly, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dundriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
_Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


\ URIATE of AMMONIA LOZENGES. 
4 In bottles, 28. Useful for bronchitis, by loosen- 
lug the phiegm and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
© P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
demists on the Establishment in Ordi —_ tothe Quee: 
(Gazetted August 8, 18357—Dec , 1567.) 
277 OXFORD STREET, ss 





BURFORD, 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONEI 

192 Fieet street (Corner of Chance 
Carriage Paid to the 
oe 


is, 
lane). 


ding 20s. 





Country on Orders exce 


PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 43, 5s, and 6s 





A, ream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6a per ¥ Th 

The TEMPLE E Ny ELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100 

STRAW PAPER. —Improved quality, 

FOOLSCAP, Outside per re am. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP ES. Is per 100, 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-IOUSE” 
5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

MINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreigu Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Ls 6a. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 61 
per ream, or Ss 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest - es 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from / 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from $a, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d 

SCHOOL STATIONE ky supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BUOKS, superiine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established Is41) 

Be... ARTRI DUE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


1 ODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS 

W® ARMS, CRESTS. a ADDRESSES Li sigued, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
Me JNOGRAMS artistically desigued for any combina- 
tion of letter 


; 6d per ream. 


+8, G3 Ot 
























NOTE P APE R and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illaminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 


STATIONE RY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
Heratovic Designer, aud ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICK LES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAU TION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and lab-lled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—#0 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards strect, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 





STATIONER, 





used so amey years, enn Liizabeth Lazenby, 


A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 
should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


22 





BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
GENUINE. 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


JOSEPH GILLOTI’S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 


PURE CLARETS. 


No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire).............. ° 
3.—Dinner ¢ ‘laret.. -(Sound full Bordeaux)..... 
5.—Dessert Claret...(FPine flavoury Borde aux)... 


T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
Ks. AHAN’S LL WILISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal tuwns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the rol seal an® 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


‘T A ANDALUZ A”— 
4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 


Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-ve different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 1284 Fenchurch street, 
E.C, 

Sample (one dozen assorte|) cases, 253 and 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISIL WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that sapplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dablin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1857, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Selfast, in butts, he rgsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Danville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Straud, Loadon, W.C, 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
4 VENNING and ©O,, of 17 East India Chambers, 
ved a Consignment of No, 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, ia boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 10), 53,—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 





” 





jis 





have just ree 


T HREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's. 
Oriental Pickle, Carry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, aad Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Saace.”  Luproves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on aly 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
suld by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


[ IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA, 
Specially prepared fer sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted fur the 
must delicate stumach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warchousemen, aud by the Manufacturers. 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help tu regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 





What it buckles up, it locks up. 
or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 
TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Before you buy a Portmanteau 
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2 vols. demy S8vo, 32s. 


REDGRAVE’S CENTURY OF PAINTERS. 


Comprising THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL from the time of Walpole, with Biographical and 


Critical Notices of all the Principal Painters. 


By RICHARD REDGRAVE, 


R.A. 


and Her Majesty's Surveyor of Pictures), and SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 


“Nothing that concerns the interests of art is alien 


to the author's very pleasant pages.”"—E.craminer. 
“The book will become a great authority. 
Reader. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


“A connected and concise history of art in England. 
Mr. R. 
powers." — 


One of the most readable books of the kind. 
Redgrave has very remarkable critical 
Atheneum. 


15 Waterloo place. 


(Inspector-General for Art, 





GWENDOLINE’S 


AND INTERESTING SERIAL TALE, IS NOW APPEARING 


JOURNAL. 


A NEW 


CHAMBERS’S 


HARVEST, 


IN 


——————__ 
| AMBRIDGE E XAMINATION fy 

J WOMEN, JULY 4ru, 1870, 
Candidates are requested to send in 
| before April 30th to the Local Secretaries, 


ALNWICK.—Mrs. R. Henniker, South Chariton, CO 
Rat. 


their Dames 


hill. 
| BinMINGHAM.—Mrs. Fleming, 112 Hagle 
baston. - or a Ely. 


BLACKBURN.—Rev. W. Woodhouse. 
Briguron.—Mrs. H. Martin, 4 Px omys road. 
CHELTENHAM.—Mrs, Myers, Brandon House, 
Devoy. — Mrs. Gregory Trashaw » 

Traey. “ a Rectory, Bovey 
FALMOUuTH.—\rs. Howard Fox, Florence 
Lreps.— Miss Wilson, Hilary plac e. Place, 
LIVERPOOL.—Miss Calder, 49 Canning street, 
Loxvos. — Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravens 

Beckenham. 

MANCHESTER.—Rey. Canon Beechey, Worsley Vj 
| PLyMoUTH.—Miss Conway, 48 Torrington place, 

Rvepy.—Mrs. F. E. Kitehiner. 

SHEFFIELD.—Miss Kee ling, 16 Broomhall street. 


dour 
Sourae, 


le arage, 








Second Edition, price 1s; 


IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
Pall Mall East, London. 


_ 


London: 





The IRISH LAND QUESTION. | 


per post, 13 stamps. | 
JAMES SANDERSON, | i he BIBLE in INDIA.—Hindoo Origin of Hebrew and 


Christian Revelation. 


by 


EpwWArp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, § 
g 








This day, 8vo, price 


83 6d., by post 9s. 


An attempt to restore the Lost Links that ¢ net 


S.W | primitive Eastern with all Western civilizations, ancient and mode rn, social an} 
Sis religious, 
* “Full of matter for thought....... The author very industrious and earnest" 
: : enna Daily Telegraph, Jan, 24. 
Just publishe xd, in Svo, price 5s, cloth. erates . London: Joun CAMDEN Hore, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, 
ATE sag | ——— ae a —_——— acannon 


LAND QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


London: LONGMANS, 


| homens 
and Co., 


GREEN, 





Now ready, in 8yo, price 12s, cloth. 

AL 
Bristol Meeting, 1869. 
General Secretary of the Association. 


RANSACTIONS of the NATION 

F the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Epwin PeArs, LL.B., 
*,* The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 
each, and the Volume for 1865, price 
LONGMANS, GRE 


1862, 1865, 1864, 


London : EN, and Co., 


PLAINLY 
By JOHN GEORGE MACCARTHY, 
Paternoster row. 


1566, 1867, 
10s, m iy also be had. 
Pate 





of Cork. 


pur 


ASSOCIATION for | 


Edited by 


and 1868, price 123 
| price 2s 9d, 
rnoster row. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, eloth. | 
CATHOLIC 
THEORIES; 
Certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History erroneously Appealed to in their Support. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Rev, William Delany, 


VISIBLE UNITY of the 


+ Nas k 
MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE 
By M. J. Ruopes, M.A. 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork. 
London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





CHURCH 


with an Explanation of 


Parliament—Incomplete 


“ONOG GRA) AMS. 





A New Edition, in Svo, price 14s, cloth. 
REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
being a History of their Fel 
The Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 

's* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 


MHE OXFORD 

_ ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: 

By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 
~* 


arrival of ERASMUS 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


Paternoster row. 


\ 


ow-work, 


( LISTS of 


Leather Bags, Cabin 








London. 


Price 6d uustamped, 7 


GRAPHIC for FEBRUARY 19 contains the following 
Engravings by the most Eminent Artis ts :—Paris Barric ades—The Print 
and Princess of Wales at the Honourable 
Plough on the Union Pacitie Railway—Billi 
of Rochefort—The Tynemouth Life Brigade—Portrait of W. E. Gladstone—T 
Sheikh—Master M-Grath— 
the Earl of Fingall, the Marquis of Huntly—The Fashions, 
The GRAPHIC is also issue 1 in Parts of 5 numbers, bound in a handsome ¢ 


The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, for holding lo 
| obtained at the Office, 190 Strand. 


y= SWS of NE W CHUR C HES 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK :—Christ Church, Finchley—Mostyn-road Chapel, 
Brixton—Ashby-de- da Zouch— 
Decor: ati m—Adaptation of Cathedrals to Modern Use— 
Strength of Bricks—Westminster 
other matters of s of inte rest.—1 Y wed street, W.C 
— The 
CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


THRESHER and GLENNY, 


1 stampe a 


Artillery Company's Ball—The Sqoy 
ard Match for the ( ‘hampic onship—Arrest 





‘astle of St. Angelo—P. rr tits of Captain Egerton, 4 P. 





se numbers, price 2s 6d, can be 


and CH APE LS 





-—See the 





Yeovil, and others—the Architect at the Houses of 





Abbey—Mr. Scott on Restoration of Wells—anj 
, and all Newsmen. 

STATIONERY COMPANY'S 

MONOGRAMS and CHEAP ST&- 











VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
Outiltters next door to Somerset House, Strand, 





GRADUATE of LONDON, resident | 

in the South of Engiand, receives SIX PRIVAT E | 
PUPILS. Prospectus on application to the 
BortTON Brown, B.A., Romsey. References: Rev. 
F. W. Gotech, LL.D., Bristol; J. Russell Reynolds, 
M.D., 38 Grosvenor street, London, W. 


NV R. Rt. THOMPSON, Graduate of 
{ the London and Edinburgh Universites, receives 
a Small Number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN as 
BOARDERS, who may be Educated in his House or 
attend Classes at the University. TWO VAC 
in APRIL 

12 RUTLAND SQUARE, 





EDINBURGH. 


Ov SERVICE and OTHER | 
) EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 


A Board of Gent] men, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- | 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
previous trial their chance of passing any public | 
examination. 

For prospectus, apply, 
Sec., J. W. CARLILE, 
Temple, E.C. 


DOYAL | ACADEMY | of ARTS, 

BURLINGTON HOUSE.—WILL CLOSE on 

AY, RDAY, the 26th inst. the EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES of the OLD MASTERS, with a Selection 

from the works of Charles R. Leslie, R.A., and Clark- 

son Stanfleld, R.A. Admission (from 9 a.m. till dusk), 
1s; catalogue, 6d. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 


by letter only, to the Hon. 
Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 





commencing THIS DAY :—Professor Pepper's | | 


Lecture Entertainment, * On the last New and Wonder- | 
ful Ghost Effects, and other Optical Resources of the 
Polytechnic "—The romantic tale of Rip Van Winkle, 
with e xtraordinary Dioramic and Spectral Scenes—The 


story narrated by Mr. Artic, teacher of elocution; 
voculist, Miss Pearson; and the new music by Mr. 
Frewin, Herr Schalkenbach, and Band—Professor 


On Astronomy and Spectrum 
Analysis" commences in Lent, at the ROY ah POLY- 
TECHNIC, Open from 12 and 7 till 10. 
Admission to the whole, Is, 
RTIFICIAL 

TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, 
Hanover square, has invented the method of fixing | 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be 
impossible exe ept at the will of the wearer. Fixed 
without the slightest pain or removal of stumps. A set 
of teeth £5; single tooth,5s; Mr. F. Eskeil’s new 
works on the teeth: “Scientifie 
try,” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the 
12 stamps; also “The New 
eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- 


Pepper's annu: al course * 


till 5 





Dentist, of 25 









present age, sent post free 
System of Dentistry,” 
sultations free. 


ANCIES | 


Rev. | 
Ke cloth, 


| 


| 


| 


‘H.. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS for 

GE NTLEMEN.—Pilot cloths, 25s, 42s, and 

2s 6d; Melton cloths, 42s, 52s 6d, and 63s; beaver Witney 
31s 6d, 42s, 63s; treble milled cloth for driving, 
105s, 1158 6d; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas ; 
beaver, lined silk, 84s; quilted, 126s. 

Trousers for dress, 23s, 353; for walking, 14s to 30s 

Dress coats, 523 6d, 63s; 
morning coats, from 42s to 63s, 

Real fur seal waistcoats, lined satin cloth, 
ditto, lined with quilted silk, 63s. 


fur | 


frock coats, 63s to S45; | 


523 6d; 


Civil Outtits for all parts of the world, completed on | 


the shortest notice. 

The New Regulation Court Dresses for Lévees and 
| Drawing-Rooms. 

The eee Cloth Suit, 
complete £205 


with Appointments 
; Deputy- Lieutenant's, ditto, £36. 





H.?” "NICOLL Ss SPECIALITIES 10 
DRESS for BOYS. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from...... coos 213 O. 
Morning Suits, from.......... 25s Od. 
Evening Dress Suits, from. . 55s Od, 
Highland Suits, from ....,.. . 31s 6d. 
FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOAT: our years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: eight years, 13s 6d; ten 
| years, 20s; twelve years, 21s Gd; fourteen years, 23s; 


-ADAMANTEAN | 


and Painless Dentis- | 





sixteen years, 24s 6d, &e. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER- 
COATS :—Four year 223 6d; six years, 24s 6d; 
eight years, 26s 64; ars, 233 6d; twelve years, 
30s 6d; fourteen years, 328 6d; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c., 
suitable for each dress. 





| post free, 


tixe ad rate. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 


i. moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
; and milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof, 
for ~alation and coachmen. 





H., 2 NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, 4 Royal Family, and the Courts 
f Europe. 


qu, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 


LONDON.....cc0ces 41, 44,45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... ~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


(39 New street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
| ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


“| HAVE NO APVPETITE.”—Then 
use WATERS’ QUININE WINE, the finest 
tonie bitter > the world, Sold by grocers, oilmen, con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, WATERS and 
WILL LAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


| by 


| in six varieties, 


| the great benetit I have 
| Camomile Pills, 


| stomach, “having tried ned 


I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FURNITURE. — WILLIAM 8S. BORTON'S 
and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots stands unrivalled, either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding manufactured on the premises, and Bed-hang- 
ings of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from lls 
each. Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 83 to £30, Complete suites of Bed- 
Room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished 
and japanned deal, always on show. These are made 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his Manufactory, % 
and every article is guaranteed. China 
from 4s the set of five 


Stock on Show of Iron 


Newman street, 
Toilet Ware in great variety, 
pieces. 
TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, 
39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newmaa 
street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newmaa 
yard. With the present Railway Facilities the 
pare of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, “undertake delivery at a small 


Pl L » sé “TRANSP ARI INT HONEY" 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, and 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 


oo “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registaved.) This beautiful soap is made 
White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d 


| per tablet. 


See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 
Io N— 


N DIGEST 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
derived from taking Norton's 
Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
ecruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
‘ly every remedy without 
deriving any benetit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene 4 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, > 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Propriet turs of 
NURTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 
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ice 44; Monthly Parts, Is 4d and 
grery Thursday, price *¢ °c 


NATURE: 


q ceekip i Mustrated Journal of Science. 


4. R. WALLACE on “The MEA- 
Mr. SREMENT of GEOLOGICAL TIME.” —See 
~ NATURE,” No. 16, price 44. 


- GLADSTONE on “The LIFE and 

Dr. J oS of FARADAY.”—Sce “NATURE,” 
No. 16, price 4d. 

Professor HAUGHTON on “The DAILY 


URING FORCE of the HUMAN HEART.” 
oe NATURE,” No. 16, price 4d. 











CHARLES BEKE on “The SOLUTION 
of the NILE PROBLEM.”—See *“ NATURE,” No. 
16, price 4d. 


Dr. 


NATURE, No. 16, also contains:—The Newall 

. Telescope—Magnetic and Sun-Spot Phenomena 
for 1870—Indian Geographical Names—Societies 
and Academies, &c., &c. 


~Wacwic an and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent | 


Garden, London, W.C. 


THE ART of POETRY of HORACE; | 


the Latin Text and New Translations in Prose 
and Verse. By DANIEL Bagot, D.D., Dean of Dromore. 
Price 28 6d. 
WmutAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
:. 
Second Edition, price 10s, in cloth. 
N INFANCY and CHILDIIOOD: 
embracing the whole subject of Maternal 
Management from Birth, with Hints to Young Mothers 
the Management of Themselves as well as their 
Offspring. &c. By T. J. GraAnAM, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
‘The author displays, as in his previous works, much 
iv igment.”"—WVedical Circular, 
“Broad principles and rules, the adoption of which 
by parents will materially conduce to the health and 
happiness of their children in after years.” — Witness, 





2 


Also, by the same Author, in 1 thick vol., the Thirteenth 
Edition, price 16s, 

\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
i forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for 
the Clergy, Families, and Emigrants. 

“Far excelling every publication of its class.”"— 
British Standard, Feb., 1859. 

London: Published by SmmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 
Stationers’ court. Sold by all Booksellers. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
4 square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£4: Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price lds; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





On the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 
"= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of 
“Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Conclusion. 
. The DANISH NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
. A ROMAN STORY. 
RECOLLECTIONS of HARROW. 
Francis Trench. 
5. The DOG, From the Russian of Turguenief. 


Poe 


+ 


3y the Rev. 


6. HOW WE TOOK a FARM, and the RESULT. 
7. MARCH WILD FLOWERS. 
8. On the ORIGIN of the PAPAL POWER. 


% PRECIOUS POLL. 
10. A RACE for a WIFE. 
Langton. 
Chap. 8, A Training-Ground at Daybreak. 
— 4. The Betrothal. 
— 10. The Search for the Deed. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street 


3y the Author of * Breezie 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
WENDAY MORNING, 
— onsisting of Original Articles characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed. : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


ee | 





JRINCIPALS of SCILOOLS should see 

the Educational Directory, which forms a portion 
of the EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo-Colonial 
Newspaper. Eight Special and Separate Editions for 
the Various parts of the world, including Australia, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres. Canadian Dominion, Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, China, Demerara, India, Natal, 
New Ze ed States, West Indies, &e.—Speci- 
men Paner { ed free by post on application to the 
office of the "EAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, 
444 Cauno lon. 














| To be published in May, 1870, price 3s 6d. 
| Y TR TANI T ro 
CHANNINGS WORKS 
9 
; A complete Edition, in One Volume, 800 pages, crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price to Subscribers, HALF-A-CROWN, payable on 
| delivery. 
Names to be sent before 7th of March to Rey. R. Srears, 
178 Strand, London. 
13,896 copies have already been ordered. 





LETTERS of Sir CHARLES BELL. 
Now ready, post 8vo, Portrait and Woodcuts, 12s. 
| SELECTION from the FAMILIAR 
P CORRESPONDENCE of the late Sir CHARLES 
BELL, F.R.S. 
| Joun Mcurray, Albemarle street. 


NEW VOLUME of MURRAY'S SELECT TRAVELS. 
| Revised and Cheaper Edition, with Llustrations, 
| post Svo, 7s 6d. 
p43 ose US, PALMYRA, 
} and LEBANON, with Travels among the 
Cities of Bashan and Hauran. By Rev. J. L. Porrer. 
| JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


MAINE on LAW. 
| Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s, 
NCIENT LAW;; its Connection with 
1A the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 
Modern Ideas. By HreNry SuMNeEn MAINE, Corpus 
Professor of Civil Law and Jurisprudence in the Uni- 
| versity of Oxford. 
JOUN Murray, Albemarle street. 
Lord STANHOPE'S QUEEN ANNF, 
In March, Svo. 
| , REIGN of QUEEN ANNE 
until the PEACE of UTRECHT. Designed asa 
connecting link between the Conclusion of Lord 
Macaulay's History and the Commencement of Lord 
Mahon's. By Earl STANHOPE. 
JOUN Murray, Albemarle street. 


The ACADEMY. 
5 ler FIFTH NUMBER of * THE 
ACADEMY,” a New Literary Review and 
Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and 
Art, is published this day, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 

\ CORRECT REPORT © of — the 
d SPEECH of the Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE on Proposing the IRISH LAND BILL, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


The BRITISH IRON-CLAD NAVY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 
(ek IRON-CLAD  SIIIPS; their 
Qualities, Performances, and Cost, including 
Chapters on Turret-Ships, lron-clad Rams, &e. By E. 
J. Reev, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
By the same Author. 


~~ HIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL; 

J «a Practical Treatise, giving full details of Con- 
struction. Processes of Manufacture, and Building 
Arrangements ; with Results and Experiments on Iron 
and Steel, &c., &e. With 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 
Svo, 40s. 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle street, Publisher to the 
Admiralty. 


New Edition, corrected throughout, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
| price OSs, 
| QIR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE 
b and BARONETAGE Thirty-second Edition for 
Is7v. The only complete book of the kind extant. 
HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, Bookseller to Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Just published, crown S8vo, price 5s, 
‘ie BLESSED SACRAMENT of the 
LORD'S SUPPER, regarded from a Layman’s 
Point of View. By DANIEL BippLe, author of * The 
Spirit Controversy,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


This day is published, price 64. 
7". PRESENT DANGERS of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By W. G. CLAKK, 
M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 38 6d. 


VNGLAND or ROME; the Reunion of 

4 Christendom. Addressed to “those halting 
between two opinions.” By a LAY MEMBER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

London: 8. W. Partripce and Co., 9 Paternoster 
row; and at all Railway Stations. 


| Now ready for delivery, in crown 8vo, cloth, 550 


pages, price 5s, or post free, 5s 8d. 


i IRISH LANDLORD since the 
REVOLUTION. With Notices of Ancient and 
Modern Land Tenures in Various Countries. By the 
Rey. Parnick LAVELLE, P.P., Cong. 
‘A very opportune publication has appeared to 
supplement the essay of Mr. Longtield on Irish 
Tenures, It is fromthe pen of the Kev. Mr. Lavelle 


' an Irish parish priest, and, just as in Mr. Longfield, 


we found an Irish writer who really knew his sub- 
ject." —Saturday Revie, Jan., 1870. 


Dublin: W. B. Key, 8 Grafton street. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, at all the Libraries, 
in 2 vols, post Svo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FLORA M‘DONALD, 


THE PRESERVER OF 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, 
Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


*,* This work contains some curious and Interesting 
anecdotes, never before published, in connection with 
the memorable escape of the Prince, and also an 
authentic Portrait of Flora. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“It tells in an admirable manner one of the most 
intereresting histcrical romances on record. Flora 
M‘Donald is a name which will long be associated with 
the purest heroism, and her memory will excite admira- 
tion, not only for the part she played in the escape of 
Prince Charles, but for the beauty of her home life.”"— 
Observer. 

“ Not only, therefore, do we give it as our opinion 
that this is a deeply-interesting book, but that it is one 
about the authenticity aud value of which there ought 
to have been neither doubt nor conjecture.” —JZell's 
Weekly Messenger. 

“It will be attractive to all Scotchmen, and to that 
rather numerous section of the English public to whom 
anything Scotch is the perfection of history and 
romance.” —Laily News, 

“The particulars of the home life of Flora are 
interesting, and they further give an animated picture 
of Scottish domestic habits and manners in the old 
time, for the sake of which alone the volumes are worth 
referring to. "—News of the World. 

“ This * home life of a heroine, as it is well styled on 
the title-page, is full of interest, both on account of the 
matters with which it deals, and of the manner it 
which the various incidents are narrated... .. . The 
incidental ~-ketches of home life in Scotland are exceed- 
ingly interesting.”"—Ctty Press, 

* Taking the book for what it is,—for what it is called 
in the note to the second edition, ‘an embodiment of 
history and family tradition,—the reader will find 
much not to be found in the histories, which will enable 
him to understand thoroughly what manner of woman it 
Was that saved the Young Chevalier.”"—Daily Telegrap/, 

“Asa book for pleasant home reading we have not 
lately met with one equal to the * Autobiography of 
Flora M-Donald.”—Cambridye Chronicle, 


Edinburgh : Wituiam P. Nimmo. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


This day is published, price 2s. 
ANEW and REVISED EDITION, being tho FOURTH 


of 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.GS., &e. 


Lately published, by the same Author. 
Introductory Text-Book of Geology. 
Eighth Edition, 2s. 
Advanced Text-Book of Geology. 


Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
GRAPHY. 5s. 


Geology for General Readers. Second 
Edition, 6s. 


Handbook of Geological Terms, Geo- 
LOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second 
Edition, 7s 64. 

Chips and Chapters for Amateur and 
YOUNG GEOLOGISTS. 5s. 

WittraAmM BLACKWOOD aud Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 











Immediately, in crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


THE POETRY OF THE PERIOD. 


By ALFrep Austin, Author of * The Season; a Satire.” 
Reprinted from the Temple Bar Magazine. 
Ricuarp BeNTLey, New Burlington street. 


On Monday next, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE MONTAGU. 


By the Baroness De NoAILLES. 
Ricuard BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








Now ready, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON, 


AS FORESHADOWED LN HISTORY & PROPHECY 
by the Rey. Dr, CUMMING, 

“If there were any truth in the old phrase ‘Quem 

Deus vult perdere prius dementat,’ we should have to 

conclude that the days of the Papacy are numbered.” 

—Times, Feb. 7, 1370. 

RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


By the Author of * Cometh Up as a Flower” 





RicHarp BeNxtLey, New Burlington street 
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NEW 
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LAND- WAR 





= 
MHE 
IRELAND: 
JAMES GODKIN, 
* late 


Sro, 123, 


RIGHT HON. W. 
JUVENTUS MUNDI: 
Age. With Map. 

[Second Edition, this day. 


a History for the 
Irish Correspondent of 
[This day. 


Charehe 
Ti:nes, 


HE 
4 
GLADSTONE'S 
and Men of the Heroic 

8vo, 19s 61. 
NEW BOOK by the 
REDCLYFFE.” 


THE CAGED LION. By 
Cuan.otTre M. Yona. With 6 full-page Tilus- 
trations. Crown S8yo, 6s. [This day. 


PSTELLE 


the Author of * 


vols. crown Syo, 21s, [This day. 
bigeye STOR Y of PAULINE: 
raphy. By G. C. CLUNES. vols. 
21s, [7 bis day 
B. th for vivid delineation of character and fluent 
lucidity of sivle, ‘The Story of Pauline’ is iu the first 
ik of moder tion. "—G/obe 





— TENNYSONITAN.E, 


iE e TENNYSONO LATINE 





NED TR, eura A. J, CHURCH, 


fean Syvo, ¢ 


SOME 


[This day. 


N CHARACTER- 


ISTICS of BELIEF, Scientitle and Religious. 
Hulsean Lectures for 1869, By JOUN VENN, 
M.A. 8yo, 6s 61, (This day. 


QCIENCE and the GOSPEL; 

or, the CHURCH and the NATIONS. A Series 
of Es Questions. Crown 

3s 6d. (This day. 


rl 7 70 ‘ rm 
r. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the 
ROMANS. The Greek Text, with English Notes, 
By C. J, VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 
[Third and enlarged Edition, this day. 


says on Great Catholic 
Syo, 


‘ent Evition is nearly twice the length and 
e former. Not a page remains unaltered; 
it has been entirely re-written. 


The pre 
bulk of th 


for the mos 


ECOLLECTIONS 


OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M.A.,, 
3edel and Coroner inthe University. 
10s 6d, 


t part 


of 
late Esquire 
Crown Syo, 
(This day. 


“An amusing farrago of anoedote, and will plea- 

antly recall in many a country parsonage the memory 
"Times. 

*Ttis a book which we have read with pleasure, and 

ill supply a good deal of agreable reading to 

to revive or to extend their 


yf youthful day 


which w 
those who wish either 


kuowledge of modern Oxford."—Saturday Review. 


| ANDBOOK of CONTEMPO- 
RARY BIOGRAPHY. By Freperick MARTIN, 
Author of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” Extra 

feap. 8yo, 6s. (This day. 
“ Exceedingly Furnishes all 
» on the 


handy and succinct...... 
satisfy a cursory reference 
ro, date, or car 


r, and is especially valuable 






ror its foreign items.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


ye MARTINEAUS BIO- 


GR iy AL SKETCHES, 1852—1863. Crown 


Svo, Ss 6d. (Third Edition, now ready. 
* Each memoir is a digest of a celebrated life, illumi 





1ited by the flood of searching light which str 
ze of an acute but liberal mind. 


eams 


from the ¢ *— Star. 








‘This is no ordinary book, Slight althouz’: its 

substance may appear to be, and brief as are all the 
ws il contains, it is fall of informatio: ids 

# of some of the noblest ideas and a itions Ww 1 





he human mind.”"—.Vo. fo? 


and CV., London 


MACMILLAN 





BOOKS AND NEW 


lh 
Times. By 
Author of “Ireland and Her 
the 


E. 
Gods 


Crown 


AUTHOR of “* THE HEIR OF 


RUSSELL. By 


The Private Life of Galileo.” 2 


A.M. Extra 


has be 


experimental physi 


judge from its decided 

evident intention that the 
to know, 
thanks of se 
slow to appreciate 
devised and executed by 


Natural Philos: phy for 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
SUBSCRIPTION TION EDITION. 


rPMIESE important Dictionaries—written 

by the most eminent Scholars, and Edited by Dr. 
WILLIAM SMITH—have been long acknowledged to 
be indispensable to every Library and every Student, 
But their cost has hitherto prevented many from pos- 
sessing them, and the Proprietors have therefore 
decided upon placing them within the reach of a much 
larger number of readers, by issuing a Subscription 
Edition, at the rate of 

One Guinea each Volume. 








The SIX VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY BOUND € s. d. 
in CLOTH, published at £11 17s 6d... 6 6 0 
Or the Dictionaries separately, as under :— 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Published at £2 2s. s 38 
DICTIONARY of B [OGRAPHY and MYTH0- 
LOGY. 3 vols., published at £5 15s 6d...... 3 0 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEv- 
GRAPHY, 2 vols., published at £4 ......... 3 8 


*,* Any volume may be had separat ty. 
The Works may be obtained of any Bookseller at 
the above prices for cash. 
JAMES WALTON, 
Bookseller and Publisher to University College. 


Niebuhr’s Rome.—Very Cheap Edition. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 


Niel whips 


complete in 1 vol. smull 8yo, 
7s 6d, cloth, 


Lectures on the History 





. nl 
13 GREAT MARLBOROVGY STREgr. 


HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Clergy. By 


J#AFFRESON, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Bos 





pt hs Doctors,” “A Book about La . 
sawyers" 
SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. Byor30 "2%" te 
THE Timtes.—* This’ is a book of s sterling excellence 


in which all, laity as well as clergy, will fy nd ente 

ment and instruction—a book to be bought and may 
permanently in our librarie It is written ta ceee 
and lively style throughout, andi is full of interesting ig 
formation on almost e very topic thi at Serves to jl] une 


the history of the English clergy. 
Her Majesty’s Tower. Vol, 9. 
Dedicated by PXPragg 


By W. HerpwortH Dixon. 

permission tothe Queen. FIVTH EDITION. syo Ibs 

“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history 
with great spirit, Both volumes are decided) 
edly 

tive."—Times. = 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetags 






for 1870. Under tl 24 Established Patronage of Her 
Majesty, ¢ : ted by the Nobility. C¢ ontaining 
all the N ‘reations. 59th Evlition, 1 yol, with 
theArms beautifully engraved, h sndsomely bound, 
gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW N NOVELS, 
Hagar. By the Author of “$t, 


OLAVE’'S,” & 3 

































of Ron . from th cE t Times to the Fall of the 
Wester smpire, By ‘Dr. L. EONHARD SCHMITZ, Prin- 
cipal of the International C re, Carefully re- 
printed from the 2ud English Edition. [Vow ready. 
*.* The Second English Edition of Niebuhr’s Lectures 
on Roman History contained every word and statement 
to be found in the German i r Dr. Isler, with 
which it was compared throughout, eel as Dr. 
Schmitz, in prey if his Edition, was in possession of 
some valuable s¢ i MS. Notes, which wert »ssi 
ble to Dr. Isler, his work contains a variety of remarks 
and observations, as m a Bin Niebuhr, which do not | 
occur in the German Edition, or any mere translation 


of the German, Almost every page cont tins some 
interesting remark of the Roman historian which is 
nut to be found in the German Edition. 


TEXT-BOOK for OXFORD and 
(MLDDLE-CLASS), UNIVERSITY of 
and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 

’ ° e > 

A Synoptical History of England, 

uncous Sovereigns and Events 

from the Earliest Records to 


CAMBRIDGE 
LONDON, 


with the Contempors 
of General History 
the Present Time. Oblong Svo, 7s 6d. 

“ By its use the student can soon make headway, and 
what is more, this method of imparting knowledge is 
eminently calculated to tix it inthe memory, ‘The work 
before us is, we contidentiy believe, just the thing that 
has been wanted.”"—Civi/ t 


Service Guretle, 
7 ‘ OY ° 
The Modern Rollin. —Subserip- 
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Russell's Diary of a Visit to the Eust; Memoir 
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NEWMAN'S (J. H.) SERMONS BEARING 
upon SUBJECTS of the DAY. Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Edition published by 
Messrs. Rivington. Printed uniformly with the “Parochial and Plain 
Sermons.” With Index of Dates of all the Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN 
SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, 
Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs. Rivington. 
8 vols. crown 8yo, 5s each. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY on _ the 


GOSPEL NARRATIVE. By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. A New and Uniform Edition now publish- 
ing, in 8 yols. crown 8vo, 5s each. 

Already published. 


OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY. Second Year. 
OUR LORD’S MINISTRY. Third Year. 
THE HOLY WEEK. 

OUR LORD’S PASSION. 


Ty Ty . ae ner . 

The PURSUIT of HOLINESS: a Sequel to 

“Thoughts on Personal Religion,” intended to carry the reader somewhat 

further onward in the Spiritual Life. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small S8vo, 5s. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HADDAN, B.D., Rector 
of Barton-on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. S8vo, 12s, 


The POPE and the COUNCIL. By JANUS. 
Authorized Translation from the German. Third Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo0, 78 6d. 
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The FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 

of EDWARD VI. and the ORDINAL of 1549 ; together with the Order of the 

Communion, 1548. Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. HENRY BASKER- 

VILLE WALTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With 

Introduction by the Rev. PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Senior 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Small Svo, és. 


KEYS to CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Small Svyo, 2s 6d each. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

CHURCH HISTORY (ANCIENT). 

THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


7 Tmo rnb ta/e! BP hf \ Y i. 
JOHN WESLEY'S PLACE in CHURCH 
HISTORY DETERMINED, with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, 
or unnoticed by, his Biographers. By R. DENNY URLIN, M.R.LA., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With a New and Authentic Portrait. Small 
8vo, 58 6d, 


A MEMOIR of the LATE HENRY HOARE, 


M.A. With a Narrative of the Church Movements with which he was connected 
from 1848 to 1865, and more particularly of the Revival of Convocation. By 
JAMES BRADBY SWEET, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 


a) ’ i V4 > ‘ ‘ ‘ . R 
The STORY of the GOSPELS. In a single 
Narrative, combined from the Four Evangelists, showing in a New Translation 
their Unity. To which is added a like Continuous Narrative in the Original 
Greek. By the Rey. WILLIAM POUND, M.A.,, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, Principal of Appuldurcombe School, Isle of Wigkt. 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


A DICTIONARY sll DOCTR INAL and 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. By Vari Writers. Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Edit “The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer.” Part I. (con ing 2 

*,* The Dictionary will be completed in Two Parts. 









ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL al 
PRACTICAL. By W.H. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., of Christ's Colleg 
Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester, Bia » Cambridg 

New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, Gs Gd. Also an Edition for Schools 
8vo, 3s Gd. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
for the use of Colleges and Schools, By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, MA. , Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown vo, 6s 6d. 


+ Stal] 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY TR 7 

\ TREATISE ELEMENTARY TRIGON 
METRY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the same Author, Seenng 
Edition. Crown 8vyo, 4s 6d. [Just ready, 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Books 1—12. From 


the Text of Dindorf, with Preface and Notes. By S. H. REYNOLDS, wa 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Cullege; Oxford, Crown Syo, 6s, 


A PLAIN and SHORT HIST¢ ncn Se 
for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his Son. By ¢ Ei IRGE DAVYs, 
D.D., late Bishop of Peterborough, New Edition, with Twelve coloured 
Illustrations. Square crown Syo, 3s 6d. 


Yr ~ x r ee be . 
HONORE DE meats AC. Edited, with English 
Notes and Introductory _— ’e, by HENRY VAN LAUN, formerly Freed 
Master at Cheltenham College, and now Master he French Language and 
Literature at the Sdinborgh J Ac ulemy. I irst Volume of Selections 
from Modern French Authors. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


H. A. TAINE. With Enelish Notes and 


Introductory Notice, by the same Editor. Being the Second Volume ¢ 
Selections from Modern French Authors. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT 
With English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, and for Pass 
men at the Universities. Abridged by BRADLEY H. ALFORD, M.A, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


EGYPT'S RECORD of TIME to the EXODUS 
of ISRAEL, Critically Investigated; with a Comparative Survey of the 
Patriarchal History and the Chronology of Scripture; resulting in the Reeon- 
ciliation of the Septuagint and Hebrew er omputations, and Manetho with both 
By W. B. GAL LOWAY, M.A.,, Vicar of St. Mark's, Re; s Park, and Chaplais 
to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hawarden. 8vo, 15s. 
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REFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION 
FRANCE, and on the Proceedings in Certain Societies in London relativew 
that Event. In a Letter intended to have been sent to a Gentleman in Park, 
1790. By the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE, M.P. New Edition, withs 
short Biographical Notice. Crown Syo, 3s 6d. 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “Curiow 
Myths of the Middle Ages.” Part I. Heatheuism and M ee Svo, 153, 


wy r . “~ P Y . “wT 
HISTORY of the COLLEGE of ST. JOHN the 
EVANGELIST, CAMBRIDGE. By THOMAS BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow 
Edited, for the Syndies of oe University Press, by JOHN E. B. MAYOR, MA 
Fellow of St. John’s Colleg 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


r r a aa rm . 

The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED: with 
Historical Ilustrations and Explanatory Notes arra mes rralle] to the Text 
by the Rev. W. M. CAMPION, B.D., Fellow and Tutor qucen's College aa 
Rector of St, Botolph’s, and the Rey. W. J. BEAM‘ NT, M. A., late Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. Fourth 
Edition, small 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SOIMEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 


Svo, 5s 6d. 


The MANOR FARM: a Tale. By M. ¢ 
PHILLPOTTS, Author of * The Hillford Confirmation. Small $vo, wit 
4 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 
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